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THE PEOPLE'S ADVENT. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


*Tis coming up the steep of time, 

And this old world is growing brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter, 
We may be sleeping in the ground 

When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 

And heard its voice in living thunder— 

*Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


*Tis coming now, the glorious time 
Foretold by seers and sung in story— 
For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leapt to Heaven from scaffolds gory! 
They passed, nor see the work they wrought, 
Now the crown’d hopes of centuries blossom! 
But the live lightning of their thought 
And daring deeds doth pulse earth’s bbsom— 
"Tis coming! yes, ‘tis coming! 


Creeds; empires, systems rot with age, 
But the great people’s ever youthful! 
And it shall write the future’s page 
To our humanity more truthful! 
The gnarliest heart hath tender cords, 
To waken at the name of “brother,” 
Aud time comes when brain-scorpion words 
We shall not speak to sting each other— 
*Tis coming! yes, tis coming! 


Out of the light, ye priests, nor fling 

Your dark, cold shadows on us longer! 
Aside! thou world-wide curse, called King! 

The people’s step is quicker, stronger. 
There’s a divinity within 

That makes men great whene’er they will it. 
God works with all who dare to win, 

And the time cometh to reveal it— 

*Tis coming! yes, ‘tis coming! 


Freedom! the tyrants kill thy braves— 
Yet in our memories live the sleepers ; 
And, though doomed millions feed the graves 
Dug by death’s fierce, red-handed reapers, 
The world shall not forever bow 
To things which inock God's own endeavor}; 
*Tis nearer than they wot of now, 
When flowers shall wreathe the sword forever— 
*Tis coming! yes, ‘tis coming! 
Fraternity! Love’s other name! 
Dear, heaven-connecting link of being! 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 
As souls, full-statured, grow far-seeing; 
Then shall unfold our better part, 
And in our life-cup yield more honey; 
Light up with joy the poor man’s heart, 
And Love’s own world with smiles more sunny— 
*Tis coming! yes, ‘tis coming! 


Ay, it must come! The tyrant’s throne 
Is crumbling, with our hot tears rusted ; 
The sword earth’s mighty have leant on 
Is cankered, with our heart’s blood crusted. 
Room! for the men of mind make way! 
Ye robber rulers, pause no longer ; 
Ye cannot stay the opening day! 
The world rolls on, the light grows stronger— 
The people’s advent’s coming! 





Tue Board of Education of Brooklyn will probably 
increase the salaries of the female teachers at an early 
day from one hundred to two hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum, according to grade. As New York pays la- 
dies liberal wages, the Brooklyn teachers, of course, pre- 
fer to go there. 





MINNESOTA maintains her proud position as one of the 
most prolific of States. At arecent dance near Round 
Prairie,in Todd county, forty-one babies were present, 
belonging to families within a radius of two miles, 





Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


A VISIT TO THE STATE PRISON, 


Having been appointed an “honorary member” of the 
“State Visiting Committee” of Wisconsin, I accepted 
the situation most gratefully; and joined the committee 
on one of these bright winter days resolved—that eyes, 
ears and tongue should do good service. 

Our first place of destination was the State Prison, 
located at Waupun, not quite one hundred miles north 
of Madison. Our party consisted of ten legislators and 
three ladies, or “honorary members,” besides myself. 
Having started from Madison at noon, we were antici- 
pating an early arrival at Waupun; but, when we had 
rode about eight miles, our train stopped, the conductor 
said, “Freight train off ahead!” and we resigned our- 
selves to a five hours’ detention, a few of us taking ref- 
uge in a neighboring house to which we were kindly in- 
vited. 

At seven o’clock we heard the welcome cry, “All 
aboard!” and started once more, meeting with no fur- 
ther detention until we reached Chester, a small station 
three miles distant from Waupun, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
We were tired and sleepy, and were dreading our antic- 
ipated ride to the prison; but our dread was unnecessa- 
ry. The ordered sleighs did not appear, and the train 
left us standing upon the platform inquiring, “What 








next?” The little waiting room furnished chairs for } 


the ladies; the gentlemen stood discussing ways and 
means, and, as the result of their deliberations, des- 
patched our chairman to seek more comfortable quar- 
ters. He soon returned, telling us to follow him, and, 
forming in solemn procession, we were conducted to a 
large house not far away. 

Our reception, in a large, cold kitchen adorned with 
drying clothes, bread-sponge and pancake batter, was 
rather chilling; and our sleepy host was obliged to hold 
several conferences with an invisible better-half in an 
adjoining room before he could dispose, satisfactorily, 
of so large an arrival. But at last we were stored away 
snugly, if not comfortably, and a short silence followed 
the merriment with which we had tried to shorten the 
night. A few hours’ rest, and a breakfast which more 
than realized the anticipations formed from our obser- 
vations of the kitchen, prepared us for our visit to the 
Prison; and a portion of the party took possession of a 
sleigh, loaded with prison-made chairs, which appeared 
opportunely, while the remainder, condensing them- 
selves as much as possible, followed in a less imposing 
conveyance. 

“Doesn't it look like a palace ?” exclaimed some one, as 
we approached the Prison; and, truly, the building of 
gray stone, with its corner towers or turrets, the gate- 
house with its watch-towers, and the wall, with its iron 
railing and large arched gratings through which the 
whole building and garden could be seen formed a pic- 
ture not unlike the residence of a foreign prince. The 
main part of the building is occupied by the families of 
the Commissioner and other officers, the offices, kitch- 
ens,ete. The long wings or cell-rooms extend on either 
side; the work-shops and stables form the back of a 
court in the rear. A separate building at one end of 
the garden furnishes apartments for the Deputy and 
cells for the female prisoners. 

Our first visit was to one of the cell-rooms. Those 
who have not seen the interior of one may like to take 
a peep with us. The room is long and high, lighted by 
windows so far up that only the sky can be seen. The 
floor is of stone. The cells extend in a double row, 
four tiers high, through the centre of the room; the up- 
per ones being reached by means of iron stairs at one 
end. They are just large enough for the little bed and 
stool which are found in each, and are not cheerful 
looking. Some have small stands, one or two pictures 
and a few books—these things being granted as a re- 
ward for good conduct—and in one I noticed a carpet. 
A gallery at one end of the room gives the guards an 
opportunity to see all that passes. There are some 
dark cells under this where the incorrigible are some- 
times confined. This, however, is seldom necessary. 

From the cells we went to the kitchen, where we saw 
a huge kettle, not less than four feet in diameter, filled 
with cabbage; large loaves of light bread; and a pyra- 
mid of shining pewter dishes; and then to the work- 
rooms, where we found nearly all the male convicts. 
These rooms consist of a machine-shop and cabinet, 
shoe-making and tailoring department. We saw furni- 
ture of all kinds in every process of development, from 
the rough board to the chair-backs just being stamped 
with their bright patterns. Some of the side-boards 
and bed-room setts were very handsome, and apparently 
well-made; though there is an impression among those 
who have used this furniture that it is not durable. 

The work-rooms are large, light and airy. The men 
worked busily, some ignoring, and others appearing to 
enjoy, the presence of visitors. The uniform of the pris- 
oners is gray cloth. It is this, perhaps, as well as their 
dark cells, which gives them such a pale look; for wé 
were told that sickness is very rare. There were few 
repulsive faces among them, and these, we found, be- 
longed to those who had committed the worst crimes. 
Many of them looked quite young; these were generally 





in for short terms on account of theft or some small crime. 
In the tailors’ shop we saw a Doy only sixteen years | 


old who had been there four years, and still has a term 
of several years to work out. His crime was the burn- 
iug of the State Reform School, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He is an intelligent, fine looking boy, but was sur- 
rounded in childhood by terrible home influences. We 
returned to the main building in time to see the convicts 
march across the yard, file in and receive their dinner, 
and go to their cells, where they were locked in for an 
hour. Our dinner was taken in a room with a stone 
floor, and our attendants were convicts. 

I was interested in hearing the conversation of the 
gentlemen, their discussions and plans, and felt sorry 
that I could not be admitted more fully into their coun- 
sel, and understand better the motives which prompted 
various plans and methods. The Commissioner ex- 
pressed his regret that so much of the work must be 
done by machinery, saying that it thus became almost 
impossible for any man to learn more than one kind of 
work, and made it difficult for the convicts to obtain em- 
ployment after leaving the prison. He wished that a 
law might be made forbidding the use of machinery in 
prisons, and enabling the prisoners to make themselves 
masters of the trades which they were pursuing. 

We were taken by the little daughter of the Commis- 
sioner to the hospital and female department. In the 
former we found but one patient—a young man confined 
some years since for murder, The room was bright and 
home-like—only the grated windows reminding one of 
the prison. We were gratified at finding but four wo- 
men in the “Female Department,” which was smaller 
and more comfortable than that of the men. The rooms 
had windows looking into the yard, and the hall, fur- 
nished with a large stove and table, was used as a sewing- 
room. One of the women was very old. She had 
burned her house, (persuaded to do so, it was thought, 
by her son), and arson, it seems, receives the most se- 
vere punishment next to murder. It was very sad to 
see so old a woman in such a place; but she may be 
happier there than she has been at home, for she told 
the Matron, when she came there, that it seemed strange 
to hear kind words. 

A girl sitting near her was also imprisoned for arson, 
some three years since. She had burned the barn of her 
employer, and, when asked why she did it, always replied 
that she did not know. The matron told us that she 
came there more ignorant than we could imagine, and 
that for a time it was difficult to have any influence 
upon her. She is now quiet, modest and industrious, 
and it seems probable that when she goes home, after 
another year, she will be a good and useful woman. 

A little child, born in the prison, lay sleeping in a cra- 
dle near the women. Its mother, who was working in 
the laundry, was committed for murder in which she 
assisted her husband. * The father hung himself, or was 
hung, in the jail. 

It’ was a relief to hear of the prison-school which 
seems to be doing much good, and to learn that this 
prison is considered one of the best in the United States 
so far as moral discipline is concerned. The convicts 
during the last year numbered 278—a decided decrease 
as compared with the previous year. 

We were treated most kindly by Mr. Cordier, the late 
commissioner, and his assistants during our stay in the 
prison, and had every opportunity given which could 
assist us in our explorations and investigations. 

MADISON, WIS. B.L. D. 

ee 


TO THE GIRLS. 


EDITOR OF THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL:!—Let me ad- 
dress myself through your columns to the girls of Amer- 
ica. I have a word to say to them and of them. I be- 
lieve in them,—my young country-women—and think I 
discern in them reasons both for the most hopeful and 
most fearful outlook into the future. They stand ina 
position such as was never before occupied by any body 
of youth whatever. Young men, rising in the various 
periods of revolution against the abuses of the past, 
have been differently situated from the young women 
of our epoch, because their situation was uncomplicated 
by the question of sex. 

Hitherto, women have been barred out from the arena 
of active life, being judged guilty of the crime of wo- 
manhood, guilty of being the wives and mothers of the 
race. But, in the fullness of time, a new inspiration has 
fired the souls of women. They have caught the badge 
of their servitude, and proudly proclaim it the title to 
their sacred office in the life of the world, to the largest 
liberty of holy action. 

A social revolution seems at hand. Where stand the 
girls of America, upon whom, in the future, so much 
will depend? Their feet tread slippery paths. The 
content, the peaceful security that all was well, in 
which their grandmothers grew to womanhood, has left 
our mental atmosphere. What has come in its stead to 
the girls of this generation—the mothers of the next, 
the sure shapers of the country’s destiny? A restless- 
ness, a morbid dissatisfaction, a vague longing for an 
undefined something,—which something does not ap- 
pear to them. The longing goes unappeased, and girls 
sometimes get desperate in their hunger. Half the time, 
they do not know what the matter is. But the trouble 
exists all the same, and, of course, they flirt, and dance, 
and dress, and kill time in every frivolous and exciting 
manner possible. 

Not long ago, a middle-aged woman said to me, “I 
think most girls find life a burden.” This is rather an 
appalling statement, that the freshness of youth is de- 








stroyed, the joy and brightness of the spring-time of life 
pushed aside by weary discontent in the hearts of our 
girls. While there are many girls of whom this is not 
true, there are many of whom it is. Is not this a sub- 
ject which deserves consideration ? 

Girls belonging to the middle classes in America lead 
aimless lives, They cannot live in a constant whirl of 
excitement, and they are shut out from useful labor by 
a number of causes, which I hope to discuss at some 
future time. These girls are roused by the turmoil of 
modern life, but they find no place in it. The world 
holds an empty cup to their thirsty lips. The daily 
round of calls, embroidery and petty pursuits do only 
distract, not absorb their minds. 

A young man plunges into active life. He looks into 
the future, and sees no end to the vista which ambition 
opens before him. Life is too short for the accomplish- 
ment of all he plans. He hurries forward in eager, joy- 
ful haste. His sister, possessed of equal intellect, and 
nearly equal education, sits at home, and hems pillow- 
cases, ruffles skirts, and fringes ribbons. Strange to 
say, such an arrangement strikes me as a marvellous 
waste of fine fibre. Can you put to no better use the 
fresh, young strength, the delicate powers of a woman 
in the morning hours of life? No worthy object tempts 
her ambition, or stimulates her nobler aspirations. She 
has plenty of time, and nothing to do with it, worth 
the doing. Inevitably, she either becomes frivolous, de- 
voted to trifles, and wild in the pursuit of bubbles, or 
she grows morbid and unhappy. 

Iam not at all sure but that the extravagance, the 
mad devotion to fashion, characterizing the women of 
to-day, is simply one of the insane freaks which agitate 
society before a revolution, simply one of the signs of 
the coming upheaval, of the tossing forces beneath the 
gay crust of our social life. Over this crust walk the 
girls of our day. Middle life has not yet brought to 
bear upon them its sobering influences, the restraints 
of its natural ties, anchored deep in wifehood and moth- 
erhood. The old ideas are gone, the old content is 
gone. You cannot bring them back. Girls begin to 
feel a consciousness of power. How shall they use that 
power? They have ceased to lean upon another's do- 
ing. They would themselves “be up and doing.” What 
shall they do? A vague impulse urges them to action. 
As yet they find no room for action. Fate seems to 
close upon them, dooming them to the endless hunger 
of unused powers, or the misuse of them. 

Men and women, wise with the lessons of middle life, 
what will you do with the new force risen among you? 
What will you do with the girls of America? 

VALLEY FALLs, R. I. 


L. B. C. 


EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


In arecent number of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, was 
published a telegram stating that Mrs, Harriet C. Inger- 
soll, and others, had petitioned Congress not to confer 
suffrage upon women in the District of Columbia. We 
showed that women, who thus denied their own eapabj- 
ity of exercising a rational choice on political subjects, 
were clearly out of their sphere in expressing any opin- 
ion on the subject. 

We are happy to say that the fact is otherwise. Mrs. 
Ingersoll petitions “that suffrage may be given to those 
women who can read and write intelligently; who are 
possessed of property enough to provide a substitute in 
war; have never been convicted of crime, and pursue 
no unlawful vocation as a means of living.” 

As our friend, Mrs. Ingersoll, can comply with these 
requirements, she is clearly “within her sphere” in ask- 
ing for suffrage upon such conditions, if she considers 
them conducive to the public good. But why propose 
conditions for women, which are not required of men? 
Are ignorance, poverty and immorality to be consid- 
ered masculine prerogatives ? Why exact from women a 
higher standard than men exact from each other? If 
such qualifications are necessary, let us begin by ex- 
cluding the voters who have them not, and let the rule 
apply equally to both sexes. 

With the question of educational qualifications the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage have nothing to do. We 
ask the ballot for women upon the same terms and qual- 
ifications as men. 

Thus, in Massachusetts, where an educational qualifi-- 
cation for men has existed, we have asked that women 
may be permitted to vote on an educational qualifica- 
tion. In Rhode Island, where men have voted upon a 
property qualification, we have asked that women may 
vote upon a property qualification. 

But now, that all these restrictions have been swept 
away by the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment 
conferring suffrage upon a!l men, we demand a similar rec- 
ognition of all women. In response to the doctrine of 
Manhood Suffrage, we demand Womanhood Suffrage. 

If, after a full and fair experiment, the safeguard of 
common schools proves insufficient, and it is necessary to 
restrict suffrage by a limit of intelligence, let the limit be 
drawn without distinction of sex. Till then, we have 
nothing to do with educational qualification. uw. B. B. 


«o> - ———— 
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EXCELLENCE is never granted to man but as the re- 
ward of labor. It argues no small strength of mind to 
persevere in the habits of industry, without the pleas- 
ure of perceiving those advantages which, like the 
hands ofa clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape observa- 
tion.—Joshua Reynolds. 
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THE INTOLERANCE OF TRUTH. 


Truth is the servant of Love. It fights, but not for it- 
self. All its victories are unto love as conqueror. For 
love never wages war, save by truth its servant. We 
must not, therefore, confound the servant with the mas- 
ter, nor yet—which we almost invariably do—arraign 
the one against the other. In nearly all the battles of 
life, whether the field be our own hearts or the wide 
world, where as yet “the dove finds no rest for the sole 
of her foot,” we meet with little or no recognition of the 
rightful commander-in-chief. His generals, under vari- 
ous names, seem to be contending in their own behalf. 
But when the din of conflict is stilled, and the smoke 
of battle has disappeared, is not the shout of victory 
raised over an accomplished good rather than an estab- 
lished truth? Mostcertainly. It is well for us to remem- 
ber this at the outset of any conflict that engages us—to 
call it to mind frequently through the heat and burden 
of the day. Because, in the nature of things, we are 
apt to be blinded by the appearance, to identify real suc- 
cess with this or that truth triumphant over some 
falsity. Whereas truth is never its own end. If tri- 
umphant, it is simply to change its form and proceed on 
its aggressive way. And we cannotescape the infection 
of intolerance when we make it, rather than its coun- 
terpart, love, our standard-bearer. For truth is of neces- 
sity intolerant. It fights as for life. Every succeeding 
truth seems the final one, and most vital of all. Ina 
sense, also, this seeming is the real. Our feet must press 
firmly each round of the ladder, or our ascent becomes 
dangerous and uncertain. In another sense the real is 
the exact reverse of the seeming. Truth is forever rel- 
ative to us. The final truth we never reach. 

On the contrary there is something very absolute in 
the nature of love,—real love, unselfish love. Other 
love is other than love. It is, in fact, hate. But love, 
forever growing, ever perfecting, is yet always itself and 
can never be mistaken, It is never intolerant, seeks 
not its own glory, but the other’s good, and, therefore, the 
blow which it bids to strike is divested of all malignity. 

The time has not come, it is true, when our swords 
can be beaten into ploughshares, but we should not for- 
get that it is to come. While, then, we fight the good 
fight of faith, true to the truth as we see it to day, let 
us not ignore the gentle angel, who, unseen, controls 
the warring elements to diviner issues than any that our 
imperfect, short sighted, and essentially relative concep- 
tions of the truth enable us to propose. 

LypIA FULLER. 

WALTHAM, Mass, 





A VOICE FROM CONNECTICUT. 


The Sth of January has hitherto been held memorable 
as the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans. Hence- 
forth shall it stand, red lettered, in my calendar, as the 
birthday of a child of promise, another Athéna, not 
from the head of Zeus, but Boston-born, with excellent 
abilities, great expectations, and known under an hon- 
orable, fair-seeming name, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Let me congratulate you, O most matronly goddesses 
and stanch veterans, presiding over this infant phe- 
nomenon, let me congratulate you on its healthful, pre- 
possessing appearance, and its marvellous success in 
meriting and winning public approval and confidence. 
In response to the persuasive “adjuvate omnes” of the 
second immortal, I would willingly walk long and far 
to lay an acceptable offering at its feet. But what can 
Ido? This enfant terrible is said to “eat up silver and 
gold and brains,” and to be tended by tutelary imps of 
similar voracity. Such as I possess I would willingly 
give. Silver and gold have I none. (Does it refuse 
greenbacks?) I would even share with it my latest 
found treasures, these few early violets, the first of the 
new year, found only a day or two since, growing in 
the out-door air of our cold New England!* There is 
something especially cheering in their unwonted pres- 
ence at this season. Is it because they dissipate a 
gloomy foreboding suggested by the intimation of a sage 
and yalorous champion of nature, that the efforts being 
made to secure for women the right of suffrage were 
identical with an attempt to cause these brave little 
blossoms to undergo a fearful metamorphosis, and ap- 
pear hereafter as sunflowers ? 

Now, I do not pretend to any very deep knowledge 
of the secrets (if there be any) of the various Woman 
Suffrage Associations of the country, never having been 
one of the executive committee, or even a member of 
any of the said organizations; but I must say that I 
have taken every opportunity, in publie or private, to 
resent the base insinuation, on the ground that it was 
not the aim of the honorable men and women engaged 
in this reform to work impossibilities, especially when 
no perceptible advantage could result. Nevertheless, I 
am glad to have the assurance of my own eyes that 
violets are violets still. But who ean think that Shakes- 


\peare would ever have termed it a wasteful and ridicu- 


Jous excess “to throw a perfume on the violet?” if he 
had Jived in Massachusetts and been acquainted with 
only our native species, inodorous as the clods from 
which they spring! 

One might consider American violets, like American 
women, susceptible of great improvement without un- 
dergoing any radieal ehange. I had thought the case 
hopeless, so far as the flowers are concerned, but here 
I see them with an added eharm increasing their value 
a hundred fold, a sweet fragrance that fills the. room. 
They grew on a vacant lot, a steep, rocky hillside in the 
heart of this brisk little city of Bridgeport. Can it be 
that they were planted here by some loving hand that 
brought them, long years ago, from their island home 
where sang the bard of Avon? Oy are they indigenous 
to the soil? Nuaporte. Enough that they show what 
.the violet is capable of becoming iv this country. 

Only think of their blossoming in January! Dame 
‘Nature gives us such frequent surprises} Who can 


* This letter was aeeompanied by a gift.af violets, which had 
grown ip the open air. 





venture to place a limit to her powers, or to predict 
what she will do next? ,These same beautiful flowers 
give me joy as I seein them an omen, an earnest of 
good things to comé for a class of people hitherto held in 
unwholesome restraint. Woman as she is, imperfectly 
developed, fearfully deformed, needs help to attain a 
freer, a more healthy and noble use of her powers, that 
she may the sooner give the world assurance of woman 
as she should be. Welcome, thrice welcome, every aid to 
her enfranchisement! “Help yourself, and Heaven will 
help you.” M. H. G@. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


EpitoR WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Simple-hearted hon- 
esty is so rare in this wicked world, that your head- 
ing for an unmerited attack upon a certain benevolent 
society was really refreshing. Few have the candor or 
courage to label a harsh criticism “Gross Injustice.” I 
will not quote Tennyson’s line about “a lie which is half 
a truth,” beeause intimate acquaintanceship with your 
correspondent “O” assures me she wrote in all sincerity. 
Others, sharing that privilege, will not wonder that the 
young knight errant, should, in the enthusiasm of a 





maiden campaign, occasionally attack a wind-mill. Let, 


one, cited in your columns as a reproach to the society 
to which she owes some of her purest pleasures and 
most glorious opportunities, say a word on the other 
side. 

1. The society does not claim that its missionaries 
are paid for their labors. Very few make it a life-work ; 
their salaries are drawn from charitable contributions. 
If multitudes are eager to work in Christ’s harvest field 
for the sum offered, is our society to insist on their 
taking more from the Lord’s treasury ? 

2. In view of special considerations, some do receive 
a higher salary. 

3. Many ladies contribute their services; and “O” 
need not have'gone far to have found gentlemen of cul- 
ture doing the same so unostentatiously that it seems 
not to have been suspected by her. , 

4, The salary, though small, is relatively larger than 
that of societies paying $30 and $40 per month, with- 
out maintaining a Teacher’s Home. Has “O” forgotten 
that midnight consultation with the “N. T.” in the em- 
ploy of a society that boasts of its liberality ? She envied 
our comfort and independence, and assured us that her 
salary (nominally double ours or even higher) was to- 
tally inadequate. She told of most uncomfortable liv- 
ing and constant debt. Her testimony is that of others. 

Remember, dear “O,” that Chattanooga cockerel that 
you gravely insisted “didn’t crow right,’ because his 
note was unlike your own. 

Our good society agrees with you and me in thinking 
woman’s work underpaid; but with so much of vital 
importance on its hands, burdened by a heavy debt, is 
it fitted for assuming leadership in this reform ? 

It does not claim infallibility, but is its failure to strike 
the “O” key-note proof positive it does not “crow 
right” ? 

THE “PRINCIPAL” WHO RECEIVED $15 PER MONTH. 


CHINESE WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY SIDNEY ANDREWS. 








Once upon a time, Julesburg, out in the northeast 
corner of Colorado—or did they finally decide that it 
was in Nebraska ?—was a town of two thousand inhabi- 
tants. Now it is a miserable Way-station on the Union 
Pacifie Railway, three hundred and seventy-five miles 
from Omaha, with a population of one hundred—of so 
little consequence that the traveller scarcely notices its 
existence; but in its day, only two years ago, it hada 
telegraph office, and kept the reading public well in- 
formed as to its peculiar life of brawls and robberies 
and stabbings and street-fights and sudden murders. It 
included three hundred women among its inhabitants— 
not women of doubtful or easy virtue, but women who 
had no virtue at all except that of being able to hold 
their own in a gambling-hell row and a bar-room pistol- 
fight. If a Chinaman had been put down there to study 
the American woman, what report must jhe have made 
to his countrymen at home? Nay, if he were put down 
to-day at Promontory to make the same study, what 
would be his conclusion? He is brought up to charity 
of theught and speech; but, with the largest toleration, 
he couldn’t speak well of her if he had judged her then 


at Julesburg or last fall at Promontory. Shall we judge | 


the Chinese woman by what we see in California? We 
demand that he shall put himself in our place; may he 
not also demand that we put ourselves in his place ? 
The Chinese women in San Francisco are mostly a 
disgrace to their country; and if medical men and _ po- 
lice-ofticers with whom I talked are to be credited, this 
fact is due in no small degree to white men now or here- 
tofore living in that city. When John Smith, a wild 
young man trom New York, got to the Pacific coast, he 
met Tai Loo, just from the Chinese steamer; the silver 
and the passions of these two and their fellows have 
made the Chinese woman of California what she is; 
and, if the balance must be struck, the doctors and the 
police say that Smith is in no position to throw stones 
at Tai Loo’s glass house. For my part, I cannot see 
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may be to give the Chinese a higher opinion of woman’s 
character and capabilities. In going about among what 
I may designate as the middle class of California Chi- 
nese, I saw the inside of four homes, and four married 
women with their children. In general, the Chinese 
women are not larger than our girls of fourteen or fif- 
teen; those of the town have a somewhat brazen look, 
but are more modest when on the streets than white 
women of the same class; the married ones were retir- 
ing, diffident, bright-eyed, and pleasant-faced. 

One afternoon I dropped into a Chinese wood-carver’s 
shop and had some talk with him about his business. 
He was a chatty and smiling young man, speaking my 
language with great difficulty, and seemed quite pleased 
to have me examine and praise his really fine work. I 
asked him if he was married, and when he told me he 
had “wifee and one he,” I ventured to say that I should 
like to see his boy. He looked at me sharply for an in- 
stant, and then disappeared into the room back of his 
shop. Presently he returned, and beckoned me to the 
door, bowed low as I came up, stood aside for me to 
pass, and then followed me in. I found “he” to be a 
youngster of three or four years, toddling about the 
floor, chattering to himself and his mother, and not in 
the least afraid of the stranger. He was a quaint little 
chap, and his father was evidently very proud of him. 
The mother stood with her eyes on the floor when I en- 
tered, and looked up but once while I remained. That 
was when I said to the father, “Nice boy—nice boy,” 
which words, I suppose, he repeated in Chinese, and 
then his wife glanced quickly at me with a pleased ex- 
pression in her face. The room was not over eight or 
nine feet square; there were three or four stools, a plain 
table, the child’s bed of folded blankets, two or three 
shelves behind a curtain, and the usual scrolls of red 
paper on the walls. 

One evening we looked into a jeweller’s store. He 
was a handsome fellow, spoke English readily, had his 
show-cases well-filled with American and foreign watch- 
es, and silver, and notions, and on his work-bench was 
as complete a set of first-class tools as I ever saw in any 
jeweller’s shop. He had learned his trade in China, 
seemed perfectly at home in it, and said he had all the 
work he could do—quite one haif of it coming from 
others than his own countrymen. He sold an alarm- 
clock of Connecticut make while we talked, and re- 
marked that his people had to get up early in the morn- 
ing, and liked this kind “right much.” As we stood by 
the counter, a child pattered out from the back, room, 
and the man’s wife with a babe in her arias immediately 
followed. She dropped her eyes on seeing us, but passed 
behind the case and spoke with her husband, and then 
sat down on a stool near him. She had a small and in- 
telligent face, and was less diffident than the wood-carv- 
er’s wife. She couldn’t use our tongue, but the man 
seemed from time to time to give her an idea of the 
desultory talk, and she appeared to find pleasure in 
what he said immediately after we spoke of the chil- 
dren. The oldest had a wonderfully wise look in his 
large brown eyes, and didn’t seem quite sure that it 
would be the proper thing to allow the strangers any fa- 
miliarities of talk or touch. 

I wanted to see one of our real Chinese ladies, a mar- 
ried woman of the upper class. This was not possible. 
Home is the woman’s province, in the opinion of Wo 
Lee and his kinsmen; her business is to stay there, and 
these ladies of the higher rank never appear on the 
street. Mr. Lee is courtesy itself in his store and at his 
business, but he invites no white man to meet his wife 
and family. A little inquiry convinced me that there 
was no way in which I could satisfy my curiosity—no 
way, unless I used the eyes of a female friend. And I 
did that. This was the way, and this the report. 

There were three of the ladies, all ‘friends of mine, 
and they were permitted to call on the wife of a Chi- 
nese gentleman. It took two or three days and a great 
deal of diplomacy to arrange for the visit. He didn’t 
raean they should go, but they conquered him at last, 
as they have conquered, and will continue to conquer, 
whitemen. Eleveno’clpck in the morning, shorp eleven, 
was the hour fixed, and the husband was to be at his 
store to conduct them to his residence. They were on 
hand to the moment, and waited half an hour in the 
store, chatting with each other and the merchant. 
Then he led the way and they followed. At the house 
it was up stairs, and throngh the hall, and up another 
stairway, and into a third-story back room. The man 
has been in California seven or eight years; when he 
returned from his visit to China two years ago he 
brought his bride—of high estate, rich in dower, with 
the smallest of small feet. She hasn’t been out of his 
house since the day he took her there. From the back 
room the three curious women, one of whom was using 
her eyes for me, were taken into the front room. Both 
were plainly furnished; there were chairs and shelves 
and mats and a table, and scrolls on the walls, and 
plants in the window, but nothing else for beauty or or- 
nament. They waited half an hour more for this lady 
of high birth and breeding. ‘Then she appeared, coming 
in from a side door, with her head down and a fan be- 
fore her face, scarcely able to walk because of her tiny | 
feet, half supported by the peasant maid carrying the | 
baby. She was dressed as for a grand occasion. Her | 
hair was braided and plaited and rolled and put up with | 
combs and pins and arrows of gold and silver. The | 
body of her dress was of plain colored silk, loose, high | 
in the neck, elegant of texture, with long and large | 
sleeves turned back trom the hands and richly-embroid- 
ered on the cuffs. The under skirt was also of silk, 








| just touching the floor, narrowly embroidered in bright | 


colors at the bottom and plain above; the upper skirt | 
was of satin, reaching just below the knees, covered | 
with fine and elaborate embroidery; around her waist | 
was a silk sash or girdle, with the ends trailing on the | 
oor. She stood through the brief call, hardly raising | 
her eyes for an instant, not speaking a single word, and | 
holding her open fan in such a way that my friends | 
caught but a glance or two of her fair and painted face | 
—enough to see that her eyes were winning and her | 


that the Chinaman’s sin in bringing over these women | features regular and delicate. The baby was twelve or 


is any greater than the sin of Smith and his kind in 


consorting with them after they are domiciled in Cali- | 


fornia. And this is the view taken by that intelligent 
Chinese person who might have been deputed to report 
on the American woman from the latitude and longitude 
of Julesburg. 

Look back at the words I have quoted from Fung 
Tang, and then say if we have given the Chinaman any 
encouragement to bring his family to our shores. We 
have taxed him on landing, and taxed him if he worked 
at mining; we have beaten him and stabbed him at 
will when no white witness was in sight; we have 
shut the doors of our eourt-rooms jn his bleeding face ; 
we have put his property at fie tender mercy of shy- 
sters and sharpers; we have made law an enigma, 
and justice a mockery, in his eyes; the ruling party 
in California is even now considering if it cay kick him 
out of the State with a legislative boot. And yet it is 
imputed to him as a erime and as an evidence of natian- 
al degradation that his virtuous women on the coast are 
but one in a hundred, 

A few of the married men have their wives and chil- 
dren with them; more families came over last year than 
in aj] the other years since Chinese immigration began. 
It is undoubtedly true that in China the woman is re- 
garded as an inferjor, and travellers te]] us that custom 
keeps her secluded, and prevents her from havjng any 
part in affairs outside her home. Let us hope that one 
result of the intercourse between that country and ours 





fourteen months old, a bright and handsome boy, in | 
whom the father showed delicious pride. It was richly | 
and somewhat fantastically dressed, with many costly ; 
and burdensome ornaments of gold and silver given by | 
friends in San Francisco and sent by friends in China— 
rings on its chubby hands, tinkling silver bells on its 
ankles and pendent from ribbons of its quaint cap: The 
father chatted with the ladies, and was pleased when 
they petted his boy, shrugged his shoulders when they 
suggested that he take wife and baby out riding, and at» 
the end of ten minutes ceremoniously conducted them 
down the stairways and out into the street; they won- 
dering how the young wife found life endurable in the 
continement, year on year, of her three or four barren 
rooms—wondering—and then, when they thought of 
baby and motherhood, not wondering. — Atlartic 
Monthly. 





NEWMAN HALL declines the D. D, offered by Amherst, 
because there are so many Dr. Halls already, and be- 
cause the degree “implies, or ought to imply, distin- 
guished attainments in theology or Biblical literature, 
neither of which he possesses.” 

Tne Emperor of the French is now one of the largest 
landed proprietors in Spain. He has been buying land 





ju that country for the last ten years. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A woman residing in Gallipolis has, during 1869, kept 
an average of twenty hens, which yielded 2,830 eggs, 

Rey. Dr. Leonard Withington is ungallant enough to 
say that if the suffrage was granted to women, he would 
predict of this country that liberty would end in vanity! 


Under a fair reading of the Woman Suffrage statute 
in Wyoming Territory, it is said black women have the 
right to vote, while, under the existing laws of the Ter- 
ritory, black men have not. 


The House of the Missouri Legislature passed a bil} 
on the 11th of February, debarring officers having con- 
trol and disbursement of school money from discriminat- 
ing in salaries on account of sex. 


On account of the annoyance which the lady students 
from the Women’s Medical College have been subjected to 
at the hands of their masculine fellow-students attending 
clinics at Bellevue Hospital, the Commissioners of Char- 
ities and Correction have empowered the Warden to 
cause the arrest ofeany person guilty of such conduct 
in the future. 


When Eugenie was in Egypt she went through the 
fatigues of travel, heat and sand with genuine pluck ; 
took the lead in all excursions, and was always on time; 
threw off etiquette and went in for the jocular; quite 
surprised the Orientals, who expected to find her as 
solemn as amummy, On returning to Paris she per- 
mitted herself to ejaculate that she “had had a good 
time !” 

Difficulties having been thrown in the way of the la- 
dies obtaining anatomical instruction in Edinburgh, the 
Professors of Anatomy at two of the three Scotch Uni- 
versities have come forward to offer to the ladies the 
instruction which is denied, them. The Professor of 
Anatomy in one of the London schools has also ex- 
pressed his readiness to make engagements for their in- 
stuction in this branch of science. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of Western 
New York the question of women as farm keepers was 
taken up. Mr. Hayward stated that he had had twenty 
years’ experience in employing female help for weeding, 
gardening, ete., and had found their services advanta- 
geous. Mr. Otis,on the other hand, said he did not 
find female help advantageous only for light work; he 
considered women too talkative for general farm work, 

Napoleon tokl Madame de Stael that the most desery- 
ing woman was the one who had borne the most ehil- 
dren. A modern Frenchman, holding the same opinion, 
has just petitioned the French Senate for a law bestow- 
ing rewards on those parents who have the greatest 
number of children, and levying a tax on old bachelors. 
The Senate gravely considered it for an hour or two, 
but laid it aside, perhaps out of respect to the Empress 
and the Catholic priests, 

Dr. Choate, Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Asylum, gives some facts in his recent re- 
port which are deeply interesfing. He says that the ex- 
cess of insane women over insane men is becoming more 
and more marked. He does not attribute it to any 
greater liability to the disease among women, but to the 
fact that more lunatic men die. More women sink into 
hopeless insanity. Men are made insane by physical 
causes, while women succumb to subtle moral influen- 
ces, not easily reached by hospital treatment; not threat- 
ening to life, but intractable, and not very well under- 
stood by the profession. 





There were those who believed—he knew they were 
called enthusiasts—that women had yet a contribution 
of some value to bring to the small stock of wisdom 
which had hitherto governed the world, and until they 
had tried whether that was true or not, there was no 
man who would dare to assail such a proposition. 
(Cheers.) Why, then, should women be subjected to 
electoral disability? There was one very clear reason 
which made it a much greater hardship for them to be 
shut out trom representation than it would be if men 
were shut out. Look at the character of men. Wheth- 
er trom their greater combativeness, whether from their 
greater physical strength, whether from their habits of 
being much more out of doors, men were enabled to 
meet, and did meet, in large masses, in large halls, in 
great towns, in Hyde Park, or elsewhere, when it was 
necessary for them to meet and show that even if they 
had no representation, they would yet be able to check 
legislation which they considered adverse to their inter- 
ests, and to compel the passing of laws which they eon- 
sidered necessary for them. Men without the franchise 
were not defenceless, but women without the tranchise 
had very little influence in making their thoughts 
known. (Cheers.) ‘They were asked sometimes wheth- 
er women were not virtually represented. Undoubted- 
ly women were virtually represented, just as the great 
mass of our countrymen who lived in houses below £10 
rent were virtually represented before the passing of the 
last Retorm Act; just as the pvor agricultural laborer of 
England was virtually represented at this moment by 
the squire and the parson. He had never gone to the 
dictionary to inquire the meaning of virtual representa- 
tion; but if he found that everywhere that class which 
had only virtual representation was subject to great 
legal and social disadvantages, he took it for granted that 
Virtual representation meant gross misrepresentation. 
(Cheers.}—|Speech of Jacob Bright, M. P.,at a Woman 
Sutirage meeting in Edinburgh. | 


. ES ee 


Tue LADY MEDICAL STUDENTS AND THE STUDY OF 
AnatomMy.—Ditliculties having been thrown in the way 
of the ladies obtaining anatomical instruction in Edin- 
burgh, we learn that the Professors of Anatomy at two 
out of the three other Seotch Universities have come 
forward to offer to the ladies the instruction whieh is 
denied them in our own College. Professor Struthers, 
of Aberdeen, one of the most eminent anatomists in 
Scotland, has always been noted for his liberality of feel- 
ing in this matter, and would seven years ago have re- 
ceived Miss Garrett as a pupil but for the opposition of 
his colleagues. Dr. Bell, of St. Andrews, has more re- 
ceitly become convinced of the justice of the ladies’ 
cause, and is now equally willing to give them a eourse 
of lectures. The Professor of Anatomy in one of the 
London schools bas also expressed his readiness to make 
arrangements for their instruction in this branch of sci- 
ence, so that the ladies seem in no lack of helpers, not- 
withstanding the rebuffs they have met with in Edin- 
burgh.—The Scotsman (Edinburgh,) Jan. 21st. 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN. 


VALENCIA, SPAIN, Jan., 1870. 

Dear WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—From Paradise, New 
Year’s greetings to all the dear ones in the blessed land 
beyond the sea. Coming from the snows and storms of 
the Pyrenees, I am ready to adopt the belief of the 
Moors, that the heaven of the Houris, of which Valen- 
cia made a part, lies directly over this favored bit of the 
Iberian peninsula, Had I but a small part of the pow- 
er attributed to the countless images enshrined in the 
churches we visit, my poor words should go to you with 
oranges and dates, roses and passion flowers, soft airs 
and cloudless skies. But, in beautiful Valencia, wooden 
dolls work miracles, and men and women beg. 

When I wrote you last, I was enjoying Berlin, in spite 
of fogs and rain, and had gotten so used to bad weather 
I was somewhat surprised to find, as we journeyed 
southward, there was a sun shining over Prussia. Our 
route lay through the Saxon Switzerland, along the 
bank of the Elbe, where the scenery is picturesque, and 
in many places grand. The rocks are very high, and 
the wearing away of the softer pafts has left them in 
every conceivable form of beauty. The valleys are love- 
ly, and very productive. At all the landings on the 
river we saw men and women together unloading coal 
from the boats, and loading cars with the same, and as I 
watched the process I did not see precisely where the 
“physical force” argument came in.- I wondered if 
equal work received equal wages, but had no means of 
ascertaining. I got an inkling of “manners and cus- 
toms” in Saxony from a picture that presented itsetf to 
me more than once. A woman walking along the bank 
of the river leading a cow, the while knitting and car- 
rying a bundle on the head, the husband following, 
smoking his pipe, his hands buried in his pockets. 

At Badenbach, | heard for the first time, an absolutely 
foreign tongue. Trunks were to go through the Cus- 
tom House, and, waiting for the customary question, 
“Anything beside travelling effects?” I quite forgot that 
I was in the land that calls its God “Bug,” and was 
quite relieved when I found that, like most Europeans, 
he was bi-lingual. I had the pleasure of taking to the 
Royal Museum at Prague a collection of plants from the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. Our day there was, we 
hope, but a foretaste of the pleasure in store for us next 
summer, when we shall travel leisurely through the 
countries over which we have flown. The Museum of 
Prague has a large collection of arms, armor, &e., from 
the earliest to the present time. The weapons used in 
the Hussite war, though most clumsy, were particularly 
interesting. Here every relic of John Huss is as care- 
fully preserved as are reminders of Luther at Berlin. 
Seeing that the hunted and persecuted of one genera- 
tion the almost deified of succeeding generations, should 
teach us to be modest as well as charitable in our judg- 
ments, but the spirit of persecution will be the last devil 
to leave the heart of man. 

The missals were many and exquisitely beautiful. 
Looking at them, it is difficult not to covet, but republi- 
cans must content themselves with reproductions,— 
thanks to perfected machinery, these are now almost 
as beautiful as the originals. My attention was called 
to a Mater Dolorosa at which we had glanced, thinking 
ita poor painting. We were astonished to find that 
upon the head of the Madonna and the drapery encir- 
cling it, the whole of the Bible was written. It was the 
work of a monk and of many years. We drove about 
the city, which is fil of interest,—the old buildings 
quainter than anything we have seen. In “the Jewish 
town” the lanes are so narrow that, as we passed, the 
people had to retreat within their holes, for such are 
the dark, squalid rooms into which you step from the 
street. An idea of the extreine poverty of a portion of 
the pec ple can be gotten from the character of the goods 
offered for sale. Into these loathsome alleys no ray of 
sunlight penetrates, but from them have issued some of 
the world’s richest bankers. ; 

We were obliged to leave Prague before the dawn. It 
was bitterly cold, but the market women were already 
gathering in the open square and arranging their veg- 
etables and fruits, Their weird faces, lighted by their 
flickering candles, made me think of Culverhouse’s pic- 
tures. They have no booths, no shelter of any kind, 
and the burdens they carry make one ache to think of, 
but human flesh and blood are cheap in Europe. 





The crucifix, of which we had lost sight in Prussia, we 


saw in every turn in Bavaria. The statues in the streets 
of Berlin had been asource of constant pleasure,—the 
horsemen looked as if they could gallop away at any mo- 
ment, and the warriors on foot seemed strong and com- 
fortable in the marble folds of their military cloaks or Ro- 
man togas; but these pale, naked Christs, hanging help- 
less beneath the falling rains, are only painful. I think 
I felt this the more hecause alone in Bavaria, had we cars 
warmed with steam instead of the apology for comfort 
in the foot-warmer of the rest of Europe. The cross it 
is pleasant to see in the fields, for long before the Ro- 
mans made it an instrument of punishment, it was the 
emblem of salvation to the land. When the fertilizing 
waters of the Nile rose to its arms, the harvests were 
Sure. But hanging the image of Him to whom we pray 
thereon, and exposing it on the highway, seems to me 
only worthy of the dark ages. 

At Strasbourg we tarried only long enough for a look 
at the outside of its stone marvel. Were fortunate in 
having sunshine for our transit through the pleasant 
valleys of Lorraine that were the inspiration of Claude, 
and through the vineyards of Champagne. Had almost 
a feeling of getting home as we alighted at the door of 
the Hotel Maurice, and were met by looks of recognition 
and inquiries for the little lad we had left in the shelter 
of the Rothhorn on the shore of the lovely lake of Brienz. 
Passed a fortnight in Paris hard at work sight-seeing, each 








day resolving I would stay but a few hours in the galler- 
ies, and each day staying till physically exhausted. Of 
the miles of canvas at the Louvre and Luxembourg I 
shall perhaps try to say something to the Art Journal, 
though no description can convey any idea even of the 
decoration of the rooms in which the pictures are dis- 
played. 

The Louvre is an excellent place in which to study the 
progress of civilization, as manifest in the ceramic arts. 
The collections are immense of Greek, Roman, Etruscan, 
Pompeian and Egyptian ware, of Majolica perfected by 
Palissy, of the peerless production of Sevres, and hosts 
of beautiful things in porphyry, jasper, agate,onyx, mala- 
chite and crystal. Various rooms are set apart for the 
preservation of souvenirs of departed great ones. The 
coats of Napoleon, gnd the chairs in which he had sat, 
did not specially interest me, but I admired the brilliant 
robes in the chapel of the Order of the Holy Ghost, mar- 
velled at the diminutive proportions of the mighty mon- 
archs as proven by the armor they wore, saw something 
that had belonged to every sovereign from the arm-chair 
of Dagobert, and the sceptre of Charlemagne, to the tools 
with which Louis Seize sought to amuse the tedium of 
a throne, and the desk of Louis Philippe on which the 
mob of 1848 wreaked a part of its fury. 

At the Luxembourg, one hall is filled with paintings 
illustrative of events in the life of the present Emperor, 
another is devoted to Napoleon. First, his apotheosis 
furnishes the subject for the ceiling. With this picture 
and the various triumphal arches fresh in my mind, I 
chanced to meet a very charming French physician who, 
apropos of the visit of Pere Hyacinthe to the United 
States, recited in an amusing way our newspaper head- 
ings announcing the event. I admitted the too gener- 
ally ridiculously bombastic style of our press, but asked 
him if he knew that we learned it from a study of the 
inscriptions upon the monuments of Paris, particularly 
those of the first Empire ? 

The most interesting episode of our Paris sojourn was 
a visit to the sewers. We passed two hours under- 
ground, a part of the time passing through the streets 
which bear the same names as those above,in a car 
lighted with argand lamps, part of the time in a boat 
drawn by the workmen. The ventilation is perfect, 
and no sight or smell reminds one of the purposes for 
which these magnificent galleries were constructed. 

Just before leaving Paris I had a pleasant visit from 
Madame le Champseix, known to you all as André Léo, 
She is a charming woman, her face fresh and youthful, 
and her eye bright, though her hair is almost white. 
Her conversation is animated, like her books clear and 
vigorous. When I return to Paris I shall hope to tell 
you more of the friends of equal rights who have their 
reiinions at the house of the author of “La femme et les 
Moeurs.” Faithfully ever, KATE N. DoGGetr. 








THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


“Now I lay me”—-say it, darling. 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 

Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 
O’er her folded finger-tips. 

“Down to sleep”—“To sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low. 

“T pray the Lord,” I gently added; 
“You can say it all, I know.” 

“Pray the Lord”—the words came faintly ; 
Fainter still, “My soul to keep,” 

Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 

But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast, 

And the dear voice softly whispered, 
“Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


Men send their ships, the eager things! 
To try their luck at sea; 

But none can tell by note or count 
How many there may be. 

One turneth east, another south— 
They never come again ; 

And then we know they must have sunk, 
But neither how nor when. 

God sends his happy birds abroad— 
“They’re less than ships,” say we, 

No moment passes but he knows 
How many there should be. 

One buildeth high, another low, 
With just a bird’s light care— 

If only one, perchance, doth fall, 
God knoweth when and where. 





OnE of the speakers at the recent meeting at Birming- 
ham, England,. of the British National Educational 
League, stated, that on January 1, 1870, there were 
eighty millions of the inhabitants of Europe under the 
operation of laws enforcing compulsory education. This 
fact was stated to show that though the idea of compul- 
sory education was comparatively novel in England, 
yet that the principle had bee in successful operation 
in Europe for many years. The North German Confed- 
eration and Switzerland were mentioned as countries 
where compulsory education had produced the most in- 
telligent populations in the world. 





AmuERST COLLEGE has instituted a reform which may 
perhaps be pronounced the corner stone of democracy 
in learning. In the catalogue of that time-honored in- 
stitution the names of ali its professors appear without 
titles—not so much as a plain M. D.,or M. A. 





A WRITER in the Boston Transcript decries the famous 
“Boston massacre,” and deprecates its further commemo- 
ration. He stigmatizes the citizens engaged in the affray 
as “the most persistent and ferocious mob that ever dis- 
graced the streets of Boston.” 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 
Several young ladies are preparing to enter Amherst 
College next summer. 


The daughters of Chief Justice Taney are now earn- 
ing a living in Washington as copyists. 

Miss Lizzie Burt has been appointed Deputy Treasur- 
er and Register of Deeds in Waubunsee County, Kansas. 


Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and Mrs. General Sherman 
have started an Anti-Woman Suffrage Association in 
Washington. 

Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin has been elected Professor of 
Logic, Rhetoric and English Literature in the Burling- 
ton University, Iowa. 

George Sand has brought an action for defamation 
against the young Tours pamphleteer who had charged 
her with adultery. 

The President has nominated Mrs. Mary Prindle to 
be postmaster at Wabashaw, Minnesota. Mrs. Prindle 
is the widow of the late Senator Prindle. 

Miss Lizzie M. Boynton, author of the Golden Fleece, 
is writing a book titled “Only a Girl.” It will be a book 
for the times. Miss Boynton, good writer as she is, has 
also just received a premium from a county fair for the 
best cake. 

Mrs. Amelia Hobbs has been elected a Justice of the 
Peace in Jersey Landing Township, Jersey County, LIL, 
by a majority of twenty-six. County Clerk Silby will 
certify the fact to the Governor. - This is the first lady 
ever elected to office in Illinois. 


A lady of Dijon, France, having been ordered by the 
City Council to paint her house when she was disinclined, 
gave it a coat of pink. This she was ordered to change, 
and then painted it red. The Council fined her for “in- 
sulting the municipality,” and demanded a stone color. 

Mrs. Mary E. Hays, wife of Col. Hiram Hays, of Su- 
perior City, Wis., has asked of the W&consin Legislature 
authority to build and maintain a dock and pier extend- 
ing into Lake Superior. What a married woman can 
want of a dock and pier is, to them, as yet one of the 
mysteries. 

A soldier’s widow in Leavenworth lately employed a 
claim agent to collect the $100 bounty due her husband. 
She then had to hire another lawyer to collect the mon- 
ey of the claim agent, and a third to collect what was 
left, of the second. She finally got $27, the balance of 
the $100 going to the three lawyers. 

The working-women of St. Louis have opened a 
working-woman’s store, for the sale of goods manufac- 
tured by them. The Working-women’s Association 
hold meetings once in two weeks, in a hall rented by 
them for that purpose,on which occasions there is al- 
ways an address delivered by some one appointed for 
that purpose. 


Miss Middie Morgan, the female horse-jockey, has 
been giving a lecture on her favorite animal, before 
the Farmers’ Club, at New York. She advocates the 
crossing of the thoroughbred English racer with clean- 
bred Arab mares, “even though,” she says, “to effect 
this I had to penetrate, revolver in hand, even into the 
heart of the Sahara.” 


Frederika Hallin, a Swedish girl, has just received 
the royal permit to publish a weekly paper in that 
country. She can not only write her article, but set 
it up and print it. She learned printing from a Miss 
Soderquist, who is now in the printing business at Stock- 
holm. Every employé in her office isawoman. There 
are two other printing establishments in Sweden carried 
on exclusively by women. 

Mrs. Samuel Harford, who lives at Moosehead Lake, 
in Maine, asserts her belief in woman’s rights by chop- 
ping wood, paddling a canoe, going with her husband 
and neighbors in their hunting and fishing excursions, 
and doing her full share of the rude labor. She takes 
her bag of yarn with her, with which she employs the 
evenings, and such days as are too stormy to fish with 
profit. Her dress is that usually worn by women, ex- 
cept that she has a heavy overcoat over all. Last win- 
ter she chopped a hundred cords of wood, besides attend- 
ing to her domestic affairs. 


Berlin sends this pretty story. In the Industrial Ex- 
hibition at Wittenberg there was a box of soldiers which 
no boy could look at and not desire. These soldiers 
came into the possession of the Queen of Prussia. One 
little fellow had so completely lost his heart to the toys, 
that, arguing the Queen’s grandchildren could not need 
them, he begged that he might ask for them. His par- 
ents, of course, did not take his view of the matter; so 
he secretly wrote a letter to her Majesty, beginning “My 
dear lady Queen,” and expressing the desire of his 
heart. In due time the letter reached its destination, 
and the Queen was so much pleased with its simplicity 
that se at once sent the coveted box to the child, with 
a cordial expression of her good wishes. 


The New York Evening Post publishes a list of some 
seventy-five employments at which women work in 
that city, with the compensation they get. Burnishing 
seems to be the most remunerative, a week’s earnings 
at that employment averaging from $5 to $17. Type- 
setting and telegraphing are next best paid, weekly 
wages in both cases running up to $15, while seam- 
stresses in families earn from $7 to 12. At all the other 
occupations very little pay, averaging from $3 to $8, 
seems to be the rule for a great deal of work. But even 
with the low wages paid to women, there are plenty of 
persons ready to cheat them out of their scanty earn- 
ings, and the Workingwoman’s Union employs a lawyer 
to look into the complaints made by poor women against 
their employers, and, has been instrumental in getting 
for them their just due in many instances. If half of 
the poor women who eke out a miserable existence in 
New York would go into the country, they would not 
only better their own condition, but that of their sisters 
left behind. 


The “Sisters of the Stranger” is the name given to 
an association formed for the purpose of giving every 
practicable help to those who are strangers in New 








treasury contains it. The society cares for the indigent 
sick; it tries to put strangers in the way of obtaining 
employment; it gives the address of good boarding- 
houses; and seeks and furnishes reliable information in 
every department in which a stranger, rich or poor, may 
be interested. If one be in trouble, proper legal advice 
is secured promptly. Clergymen, lawyers, physicians 
and surgeons give help gratuitously, and whenever call- 
ed upon. There isa pleasant room, with pictures, books 
and periodicals, to which strangers are welcome every 
day (except Sunday), from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., and from 
2 to 5 P.M., and where they may read or converse or 
write letters, The public meeting of the Association, 
to which all are invited, occurs on the first Tuesday of 
each month, at three o’clock in the afternoon, at No. 
42 Bible House, entrance Astor Place. 


A feminine lobbyist, magnificent in figure, and dress of 
velvet and ermine. Her face is familiar to the halls, 
and on the east side of the Senate, which she prefers to 
the notorious reception parlor, the dread of all informed 
Washington people. This woman is the finest lookin 
of all that haunt the place. Round, tall figure, goc 
features, rather full for pleasing, creamy complexion, 
dark, crisped hair, and eyes with a commanding stare, 
are very attractive, added the art of toilet, which never 
shows her but in dress that repeats her own colors of 
black and white. This woman, or one like her, was 
sent last year by the M@—— Coal and Iron Company to 
obtain their large claim for coal furnished the govern- 
ment during the war. These women deserve to be paid 
freely for their unscrupulous operations, for they are the 
most indefatigable lobbyists. ne tired doorkeeper de- 
clares that he has refused the same woman nine times 
in half a day for a single Senator. There is plenty of 
refined lobbying which goes on outside the Capitol, 
among women who have a presumptive right to think 
well of themselves. One clever, pert young woman 
gained the suffrage of one Congressman by regularly 
sending him a bouquet every morning, the flowers from 
the Capitol gardens procured through the order of 
another M. C.—New York World. 





JUST FOR FUN, 


A sick young lady in Worcester, Mass., has been at- 
tended by thirteen physicians, and still lives. 





The bonds of matrimony—The legal tenders given by 
a husband to pay for his wife’s calico and things. 

A young lady in Cavendish recently killed a skunk 
with a butcher knife. She says the battle is not always 
to the strong. 


An Albany woman, who was arraigned before a Police 
Justice for stealing a goose, persisted in addressing that 
official as “Lovey.” 

Josh Billings says that the mosquito was born of poor, 
but honest parents, who had in their veins some of the 
best blood in the country. 

“Wouldn’t you like to be a woman when you grow 
up, Tommy?” “No!” “Why not?” “Because women 
can’t turn summersaults.” 

Lord Chesterfield once remarked that even Adam, the 
first man, knew the value of politeness, and allowed Eve 
to have the first bite at the apple. 

“How could 60d make a woman out of a rib, papa?” 
“T don’t know, my child; it was a miracle.” “All the 
questions you can’t answer you call miracles, don’t you, 
papa?” 

Congreve, in one of his comedies, speaks of a lady 
“who has got such everlasting rotation of tongue that 
echo hath no chance with her, but must wait until she 
dies to catch her last word.” 


A woman being enjoined to try the effects of kindness 
on her husband, being told that it would heap coals of 
fire upon his head, replied, “I have tried boiling water, 
but it didn’t do a bit of good.” 

That girl in Philadelphia who thought the minister 
wanted an office because, in praying, he kept saying, 
“Grant, we beseech thee,” has the elements of a shrewd 
politician in her nature. 


A blushing damsel called at one of the agencies the 
other day to buy a sewing machine. “Do you want a 
feller?” inquired the modest clerk in attendance. The 
ingenious maid replied, with some asperity, “No, sir! I 
have one.” 

A chap from the country, stopping at one of the ho- 
tels,sat down to dinner. Upon the bill of fare being 
handed to him by the waiter, he remarked that he 
“didn’t care bout readin’, now—he’d wait till after din- 
ner.” 

A negro was caught in a man’s garden at Roanoke, 
N. C., the other night, in close proximity to a lot of fine 
cabbage. When interrogated as to what he was doing, 
he replied: “Good Lord! dis nigger can’t go no whar to 
pray without bein’ troubled !” 


A perplexed Jew, who had made a garment fora 
youth, and found himself unable to dispose of the sur- 
plus fullness which appeared when trying it on the 
young candidate, declared, vociferously, that “de coat ig 
goot. It is no fault of de coat. De poy is too slim.” 

Recently a rector in a parish in Toledo, O., in catechis- 
ing a Sunday-school, asked: “Where did the wise men. 
come from?” Without a moment’s hesitation. the an- 
swer came from a little five-year old: “From: Boston!” 
The father and mother of the little catechumen are na- 
tives of the Bay State. 

A council had mimicked a witness, to his great annoy- 
ance, and when the witness, who was a north country- 
man, pronounced the word “waters” as if it had been. 


watters, inquired of him whether in his part of the- 
country they spelt “waters” with two f’s. “No,” said the- 


witness; “but they spell ‘manners’ with two n’s. 

The late Colonel O. I. Barnes, of Boston, well known 
for his many quaint sayings, once gave his opinion of 
the millennium as follows: “Yes, gentlemen,” said he, 
“I believe in the millennium, and that the time will 
come when ‘the lion and the lamb will lie down togeth- 
er’; but, gentlemen, I think the lamb will be badly scared 
the first night.” 
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tar We will send the Woman’s JOURNAL, and the 
Woman's Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50. 

YH The Woman’s Journat, and the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $5.00. 

1@ The WomAn’s JouRNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address for $5.00. 

2@ The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one address, for $3.50. 

















CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS! 

We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
8 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL 





ARE WOMEN NOT ‘ALREADY LEGALLY ENFRAN- 
CHISED * 


In arepubiican government, there is no question so 
vital, nor so interesting, as that of suffrage. The whole 
superstructure of the government rests upon the ballot. 
Upon its quality the stability and permanence of the 
republic depend. The State constitutions themselves, 
the laws enacted under those constitutions, the officers 
elected to execute those laws, all depend on the ballot 
for their character. The quality and composition of the 
constituent body that wields the ballot is therefore a 
matter of great moment. The future of the republic 
rests upon it. 

The system of suffrag>, on which our government has 
depended, has been felt to be dangerously imperfect, 
and all along through our history there have been spas- 
modie attempts to improve upon it. We have been con- 
tinually tinkering it. Now, it has been the theory that 
property had a special claim to legislation, and that, 
therefore, its possession should be a qualification for the 
right of suffrage. 

Then, we have feared foreigners would fail to com- 
prehend the genius of our institutions, and the country 
has been agitated throughout its length and breadth by 
a consideration of the questior, as to the time that for- 
eign-born citizens should reside in this country before 
admission to the ballot. 

In some localities, it has been justly felt that intelli- 
gence wus the guardian of the elective franchise, and 
that this should be made a qualification of the right to 
vote. And so it has been enacted that ability to read 
and write, which does not necessarily constitute intelli- 
gence, should form the qualification for the suffrage. 

At last the country grew to see the injustice of its al- 
most universal ostracism of a race on account of com- 
plexion, and for four years the struggle of American pol- 
itics was for the overthrow of the hitherto generally ac- 
cepted theory that fairness of skin was necessary to con- 
stitute a man a legal voter. 

Finally, in the march of progress, all qualifications of 
every kind have been abolished by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, which have made null and void 
every legislative and constitutional provision by which, 
in the past, the right of suffrage has been limited. All 
conditions of color, race, property and education which 
have been imposed upon voters have been swept away 
by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and 
every grade and type of manhood have been elevated to 
the suffrage. 

Startling as the proposition may appear to many, the 
Fourteenth Amendment is much more far-reaching than 
was at first imagined, and will yet be seen to have en- 
franchised woman as well as man. Not only does it 
make voters of negroes, but of women—not only does it 
abolish the condition of race imposed upon voters, but 
also of sex, If the rules of construction known to the 
common Jaw obtain, there is no resisting this conclusion. 

The first clause of the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment declares who are citizens, in the following 
broad and unequivocal language :— 

“AJl persons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States, and of the State wherein they re- 
side.” 

This defines citizenship. Women are “persons,” as well 
as negroes. Then women are citizens, as well as negroes. 
This every well-read iawyer will admit. There is noam- 
biguity in the language, and it is capable of no other 


onstruction. 


The second clause of,the section is as follows :— 


‘“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities‘ of citizens of the 
‘Dniited States.” 


Long before the adoption of any amendments, the 
terms “privileges and immunities of citizens” have been 
the subject of discussion. They occur in the second sec- 


tion of the fourth article of the original Constitution, and 


their meaning has been determined in courts of law, 
Jong before any amendments had been proposed. The 
highest courts in some of the States,—and among them, 
we believe, is Massachusetts,—have settled that the elec- 
.tive franchise is one of “the privileges and immunities 
of citizens.” Then,if women, as well as negroes, are citi- 


* .zens, it follaws that women, with negroes, are entitled by 


the Fourteenth.and Fifteenth Amendments to the bal- 
Jot. Lega) authorities of the highest respectability have 
settled this, in.advance of the present discussion of the 
question of Woman Sutirage. 

If this be so, undoubtedly here is again an instance 
where men have built better than they knew. For the 
authors of these amendments had no other thought than 
to.elevate to the suffrage every grade and type of man- 
hood, But so broadly did they plan to accomplish this, 





that they have also provided for the enfranchisement of 
every grade and type of womanhood as well. 

And why not? The women of this country are in- 
tellicent human beings. They are citizens of the United 
States. In every respect, they are subject to the laws 
of the United States. Their lives and fortunes are held 
and secured under the conditions imposed by those laws. 
They are property owners, and their property rights are 
regulated by the same constitutional and statutory 
enactments, and by the same broad principles of com- 
mon law, as regulate the property rights of other citi- 
zens. Womanhood does not shield them from the bur- 
dens imposed by the laws. The judicial tribunals, which 
men have erected, and the tax gatherers whom they 
have appointed, regard no distinction of sex in the per- 
formance of their official functions. , 

Women, it is evident, are American citizens, subject to 
the laws of the United States, and bearing their just 
proportion of the burdens imposed by the government 
—and this is the description ofthe qualified voter, which 
the American people have received, and accepted, and 
propose to stand by, judging from their action in refer- 
ence to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. If 
women are American citizens in all other respects, why 
are they not also citizens for the purpose of suffrage? 
To deny this is to be wofully inconsistent—to ignore the 
fundamental principles of our government—to give the 
lie to the great maxims of its founders and defenders— 
and to refuse to carry out the broad enactments which 
the majority of the people have ratified. 


-——--- - soe ~-—-——- ——— 


THE NEW YORK “NATION.” 


The Nation of February 17th informs us that we 
were mistaken in our avowed belief that a man wrote 
the series of articles which have just appeared in its 
columns, under the caption, “Notes on the Woman’s 
Rights Agitation.” We are assured that they were 
written by 9 “lady,”—a “representative of the large 
body of thoughtful and refined women.” And the Na- 
tion wishes us to understand that it is entirely above 
the “professional dishonesty” of publishing articles writ- 
ten by a man, and pretending that a woman is their 
author. We are only glad to retract our expressed 
opinion concerning the authorship of the article, and 
to express regret if we did the Nation injustice. 

Such “professional dishonesty,” we know, is not ex- 
ceptional, for we have been so situated these last dozen 
years, that we have stumbled upon many of the tricks 
of the editorial trade, and have found this to be one of 
them. And it has been, and still is, so common among 
men who are hostile to the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
to aint a malicious thrust at the movement, by charging 
to its account all the loose notions that prevail con- 
cerning marriage, divorce and free love, and all the dis- 
turbances that arise in “warring households,” that we 
instinctively incline to the belief, when we meet a 
charge of this kind, that it has originated with some 
man who is hostile. 

Our opinion of the first article of the series under dis- 
cussion, however, has not changed. The very title of 
the article was a misnomer. Its report of our own re- 
marks made, we think the author admitted, on hearsay, 
was slanderous. The article had to do only with the 
agitation occasioned by “warring households,” and the 
marriage and divorce controversies, which are no part 
of the Woman Suffrage agitation. It was an entirely 
different article from those which have succeeded it, a 
good part of which have been so admirable, and so in 
consonance with the views advocated by the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, that we had marked portions for republica- 
tion in our columns. 

The writer evidently knows little of the Woman Suf- 
frage Conventions, ormovement, except what she learns 
of them through the shabby and incorrect reports of 
the daily papers, which cannot be relied on. They are 
incomplete and inaccurate. One must hear for one’s 
self, on this subject—must be a listener, as well as a 
“looker-on.” 

Neither do we accept in toto the “one or two plain 
words” addressed editorially to “those engaged in this 
agitation,” although they are uttered in the most pro- 
nounced ex cathedra style. And, concerning these, we 
shall have somewhat to say hereafter. 


—_———-—_- rosea -—___—_ oo 


ST. PAUL AND WOMAN. 


The fact that St. Paul directs wives to “submit them- 
selves unto their husbands, as unto the Lord,” and to 
be obedient to them, is urged by many opponents of 
Woman Suflrage as everlastingly hostile to the demand 
that woman be made the political’ equal of man. But 
the expression, “as unto the Lord,” limits the subjec- 
tion of wives to Christian husbands, who are thorough- 
ly permeated with the tender, loving spirit of God. The 
immediate context says: “Husbands, love your wives 
even as Christ loved the church, and gave himself for 
it.” Eph, 5: 22—25. There would be no domestic in- 
felicities in homes where such husbands ruled. The 
wife could readily obey all the requisitions and com- 
mands of such a husband. He would ask nething that 
it would not be her highest joy to grant. 

Produce only such husbands, and there will always 
be obedient wives. It is only where such husbands are 
not found, that there is, to-day, complaint of disobedi- 
ent wives. Where the husband “so loves his wife, as to 
lay down his life for her, as Christ did for the church,” 
which was sinful and disobedient,—and this is Paul's 
instruction — he will secure all the obedience he de- 
mands. His wish will be his wife’s pleasure. 

This submission in no sense affects individual rights, 
for the preceding context exhorts the brethren to “sub- 
mit themselves one to another.” Neither is the wife to 
submit to her husband in any thing that is wrong, but 
only “in the Lord.” She is not to submit her reason to 
him, nor her conscience, nor her judgment, nor her 
convictions of truth and duty, for this would be wrong, 








and not “in the Lord.” She is not tosurrender the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizenship, for this also 
would be wrong. She is to be obedient in no sense that 
compromises a true womanhood. “All things are to be 
subject to the Son,” Paul teaches, “and Christ is te be 
subject to the Father, that God may be all in all.” In 
the same sense, for the same word is used in both in- 
stances in the original, the wife is to be subject and 
obedient to the loving husband, and only to the hus- 
band who loves her sufficiently well to lay down his 
life for her. The Son was willingly subject to the Fa- 
ther, by being thoroughly permeated and inspired with 
the Father’s heavenly spirit, which was bountifully 
poured out upon him, and by the infusion of that same 
spirit into our souls are we brought into subjection to 
Christ. So would the tender, loving, Christian hus- 
band, for the wife was to be subject to none other, in- 
fuse his own divine, affectionate spirit into the soul of 
his wife, and so inspire her with a loving spirit, that 
they would be brought into harmonious relations with 
each other, and there would be complete oneness be- 
tween them. This was Paul’s ideal of marriage, as one 
carefully studies him. And this is what marriage 
should be—what true wedded life is. 

This class of texts bears no more against Woman 
Suffrage than for it. Primarily they had no reference 
to the subject, whatever; and it is only by arbitrary 
construction that they can possibly be made to refer to 
it. Ifthey are to be so interpreted that the husband 
is to control the wife, and she is to have no volition of 
her own, but is to obey him in all things, and to be in 
such subjection that when he commands her not to use 
the ballot, she is to obey; then when her husband com- 
mands her to vote, she must also obey, and use the 
elective franchise. In this way, St. Paul may be made 
to teach Woman Suffrage. The teachings of the New 
Testament are in favor of justice and right, and only a 
forced construction can press it into the service of op- 
pression and wrong. The Bible should be interpreted 
rationally, and only the most bigoted and narrow will 
endeavor to force the New Testament into antagonism 
with the most progressive ideas of human equality, and 
the advanced principles of political science. 





DE. LORD AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In.the Watchman and Journal of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, a few days before the meeting of the State Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Convention, appeared an editorial arti- 
cle in opposition = the movement, and containing this 
defamatory passag 

“We wish to Sow why this movement, if it be a 
purely good one, is found often in such low company ? 
If we are not mistaken, many of its leading advocates, 
at many of its public conventions, have thrown their 
scorn and contempt upon the Christian idea of mar- 
riage, upon the sacredness of that institution, upon the 
authority of the Living Word, which has been the ba- 
sis of our freedom, and security, and progress as a na- 
tion. Some of them have announced the broadest 
ideas of personal freedom and free love, and are seeking 
to cut and sever all the bonds of human society, and 
leave man and woman alike to the obedience only of 
their own self-will. The divine restraints and order of 
social life, the inherited principles of law and liberty, 
are renounced by them in the most emphatic terms. 
Now we should like to know why it is thought by so 
many necessary to loosen the bonds of marriage, to ruf- 
fle their feathers at St. Paul, and to institute a system 
of free love, in connection with this reform? For our- 
selves, we can see a logical connection between this 
proposed movement and these results. We believe that 
‘birds of afeather flock together,’ by a resistless instinct. 
We are not surprised to find them in company, for they 
are never far otf from each other.” 

The Burlington Free Press intorms us that the editor 
of the Watchman and Journal is not the author of this 
slander, though he made himself responsible therefor 
by printing it as editorial. The writer is no less a per- 
sonage than Rev. Wm. H. Lord, D.D., pastor of the 
Congregational church in Montpelier, a son of the late 
President of Dartmouth College, and “a chip of the old 
block.” We do not know that he would, if he had the 
power, reéstablish slavery and restore the dominion of 
the slavemasters; but we understand that, before the 
rebellion, he held, like his father, that slavery was of 
divine appointment, and that negroes were especially 
fitted to be bought and sold like cattle, and to be worked 
without wages. Whether he ever had the grace to be 
ashamed of the “low company” into which he was 
brought by views so degrading we have never heard; 
but nothing, certainly, would be more natural than that 
a man trained to sympathize with slaveholders and 
slavebreeders, and to regard slavery as a blessing, should 
be found throwing dirt at the champions of Woman’s 
Suffrage. His assertion that, “many of the leading ad- 
vocates of this movement, at many of its public conven- 
tions, have thrown their scorn and contempt upon the 
Christian idea of marriage,” and that “some of them 
have announced the broadest ideas of freedom and free 
love,” made, as it was, not only without a particle of ev- 
idence to support it, but in the face of the most noto- 
rious facts, betrays an unscrupulous effrontery which in 
any one but an apologist of slavery would excite aston- 
ishment. 

Take the whole list of public advocates of Woman 
Suffrage, and Dr. Lord may be defied to name even one 
who repudiates marriage and has announced the doc- 
trine of free love. Let him “search with candles” the 
history of every Woman’s Rights Convention, from that 
at Seneca Falls, in 1848, to that at Montpelier, in 1870, 
and he cannot find a single example of such sentiments 
inculeated by any recognized champion of the cause. 
No. Dr. Lord is the slanderer of noble women and no- 
ble men, and he richly deserved the castigation which he 
received at the hands of Mrs. Livermore,—a castigation 
which fell upon him over the head of Mr. Poland, the 
unfortunate editor of thfe Watchman and Journal. 

* * *_ * * * * * * 

Mrs. Livermore might well have reminded Dr. Lord 
that his moral progenitors, the Pharisees, from motives 
no doubt as honorable as his own, and with excuses no 
less plausible, sought to excite popular odium against 
Christ by charging him with keeping “low company.” 
She might also have reminded him that the opponents 
of woman’s rights do not all wear fine raiment, or move 
in the best society; for, while the cause finds its sup- 
porters among the intelligent, conscientious, philan- 
thropic and order-loving portion of the community, there 
is not a grogshop, or other haunt of “low company,” 
in all the land, where its claims are not derided, and 
where Dr. Lord’s opposition would not win him applause. 
The rude youngsters who disturbed the Montpelier Con- 
vention no doubt chuckled at the thought that they had 
the pastor of the Congregational church on their side, 
and that they were, in their way, working in the same 
cause with him. “Low company,” fursooth! As if it 








were not notorious that “lewd fellows of the baser sort” 
are everywhere one gang, | opposed to giving woman 
the ballot, and ready, like Dr. Lord, to heap odium on 
the advocates of the movement! 

The above is from the vigorous pen of Oliver Johnson, 
an editor of the New York Independent. Vermont born, 
he feels a deep interest in the success of the Woman 
Suffrage cause in his native state. A stirring letter sent 
by him was read at the Montpelier Convention with 
marked effect. We are content to leave this clerical de- 
famer of good women in his hands, only making one 
personal explanation. 

Dr. Lord calls us an “infidel” and a “hypocrite,” be- 
cause, while disbelieving in revealed religion, as he avers, 
we yet pretend to a belief in Christianity. It is very 
easy to call names, but it proves nothing, and the epi- 
thet “infidel” is generally hurled, by men of Dr. Lord’s 
stamp, as a dernier resort, when they are defeated in ar- 
gument. 

In regard to Dr. Lord’s assertion, which he says he 
has quoted from the Springfield Republican, that we 
“agreed with the positions of Rev. Mr. Frothingham in 
his declaration against revealed religion,” we pronounce 
the statement untrue, from whatever source it emanated, 
Whoever has made such an assertion is either grossly mis- 
taken, or intentionally false. Instead of agreeing with Mr, 
Frothingham’s “declaration against revealed religion,” we 
dissented from it, and expressed our dissent to Mr. Froth- 
ingham himself, in a brief interview we had with him 
before leaving Horticultural Hall. If proof of this, 
statement be demanded, we refer Dr. Lord to Rev. Mr, 
Channing, and Edwin Morton, Esq., both of whom, 
with many others, heard our emphatic dissent from the 
saddest presentation of religion, or religious philosophy, 
to which we have ever listened. And if the Springfield 
Republican has sent out into the world so great a libel 
upon our name, as Dr. Lord declares, it is due to us, 
and to itself, that it make prompt retraction. 

But suppose we were an “infidel” and a “hypocrite,” 
as Dr. Lord so politely and Christianly declares, what 
has that to do with the arguments in favor of Woman 
Suffrage? Dr. Lord pronounces Thomas Jetflerson an 
“infidel.” But if he was, does that fact invalidate the 
“Declaration of Independence,” of which he was the 
author? Let Dr. Lord keep to the question at issue, 
which is this: “Shall we have Woman Suilrage in Ver- 
mont?” not, Is John Stuart Mill an atheist, as Dr. Lord 
declares, or Mrs. Livermore an infidel. Let no talse or 
side issues draw attention from the real question, 

Dr. Lord in conclusion declares “he will have nothing 
more todo withus.” We think it very probable he would 
like us to observe the same le.-alone policy with him, 
This we cannot promise. We expect to be compelled to 
have something more to do with Dr. Lord, and we hope 
yet to lead him to “see the error of his ways” in libel- 
ling and slandering women. It it not clerical—it is not 
manly—it is not Christian. 


COMPARATIVE PAY OF MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS, 


In Maine, the number of of male teachers employed is 
2065; female teachers, 6233. Average wages tor male 
teachers per month, 330.44; female teachers, per week, 
$3.04 ;—exclusive of board in both cases. 

In Minnesota, the number of male teachers is 1155; 
and of female teachers, 2620. ‘The average wages of 
the former are $34.20, and of the latter $21.02 per 
month, 


a —-— 

Apropos of woman’s rights is an incident related by 
Edward Webbe in his “Trauailes,” which were first pub- 
lished in London in 15908 Webbe was takeii prisoner 
by the Turks in a sea fight during a voyage trom Alex- 
andria to Leghorn in 1572. Being a gunner by protes- 
sion, he was, in 1583, made master gunner of the Ad- 
miral’s galley in an expedition to the “Land of Prester 
John |Turkistan (?),| within eighteen degrees (1,080 
miles), of the sun.” In describing a battle that took 
place there, he says: “But it is worthy of memorie, to 
see how the women of ye towne did plie themselves 
with their weapons, making a great massacre upon our 
men, and murthered five hundred of them in such 
speedie and furious sort as is wonderfull; we needed 
not to have feared their men at all, had not their women 
bin our great overthrow, at which time I my self was 
maister Gunner of the Admiral’s Gally, yet chainde 
greeuously, and beaten naked with a Turkish sword 
flateing, for not shooting where they would have me, and 
where I could not shoot.” 


CALIFORNIA has had a Woman Suffrage Convention, 
and has organized a society, with the true California 
spirit, independent of all the rest of creation. Rev. 
Charles'G. Ames was the best speakei in the California 
convention among the men, and said: “Every boy looked 
forward with deep interest to the time of his majority— 
when he could vote. He thought it a big thing, and it was 
a big thing. So it would be with women. Every one 
who voted would be more of a woman for having cast the 
vote.” 


WoMEN are about to achieve a brilliant triumph in 
South Carolina. <A bill was passe to a third reading in 
the Legislature which provides that no real or personal 
property held by a woman at the time of her marriage 
shall be subject to levy or sale for her husbaud’s debt; 
but shall be her separate property, and that she may 
manage and dispose of the same as though she were @ 
man. 

Tue United States Supreme Court decided that a di- 
vorce granted in Indiana was good throughout the 
Union; and, furthermore, that a married woman may, 
for purposes of litigation, acquire a legal residence any 
where she chooses. 

Ir is a curious fact, that among Northern races the 
sword is everywhere recognized as male; in the South, 
as female. 

UNMARRIED men are excluded from juries in Illinois 
when breach of promise cases are on trial. 
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VOTES AND WAGES. 


«All things,” said the ancient sage, “have two handles. 
Beware of the wrong one.” The question is constantly 
asked :—“Why attempt to improve the condition of wo- 
man by giving her the ballot? Give her what she more 
immediately needs,—bread, work, equal wages!” 

Itis a fair question, and deserves a fair answer. The 
answer commonly given is, that the ballot must be sought 
first, because it brings all else with it; bread, work, wages, 
will all follow at once. The answer would be complete, 
if it were true. It is doubtful whether it is true, and 
certainly no good cause is helped by unsound arguments. 

There is another, safer reply. We seek the ballot for 
woman first, because it is the easiest to obtain. While 
it looks like a great innovation, it yet involves fewer 
changes and less complicated considerations than any 
other reform urged for woman. The question of educa- 
tion is complicated by physiological difficulties; that of 
property (in case of married women) by business diffi- 
culties; and the laws of marriage and divorce offer per- 
plexities trom beginning to end. No new responsibility 
proposed for woman affords so few difficulties as suffrage. 
It lies in a nutshell. Women have usually as much lei- 


* sure and capacity to form political opinions as men have ; 


and to cast a vote once or twice a year need involve no 
more time nor trouble than posting a letter. Let the 
results be what they may, the thing itself is very simple. 

But, beyond all this, there lies another reason why the 
suffrage is far more accessible than any other public need 
of woman. It is so easily brought into operation. Any 
Legislature in the nation can accomplish it by a single 
vote; unless special local formalities exist, requiring a 
submission to the people, or to a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Even in that case it can be done after a brief in- 
terval. Legislation can do it. But all the Legislatures 
in the land, and all the Constitutional Conventions, and 
all the popular votes, could not by their action equalize 
wages for a single day. Wages depend on the working 
of profounder laws, upon relations of demand and sup- 
ply, which legislation cannot touch. Indirectly and re- 
motely, legislation can, of course, influence wages; but 
it is only one among a thousand influences. And the 
element of sex, which need enter so little into the ques- 
tion of the ballot, enters so profoundly into the question 
of wages, as to make it a problem by itself. 

There are two ways, especially, in which the sex of 
persons employed makes the greatest difference. 

First, as it affects physical strength. There is very 
little work done by women which cannot also be done 
by men. But there is a vast amount of work done by 
men which cannot possibly be done by women, as a class. 
This at once limits the work of women, gives them far 
less range of employment than men have, increases the 
supply in proportion to the demand, and so keeps down 
their wages. Even in work that seems light, such as 
standing behind a counter, it is a constant complaint of 
employers that women often have not the physical 
strength for it, and the stern experience of physiologists 
goes the same way. Ihave known young girls of the 
finest physique made invalids for years, by trying to keep 
on their feet for even six hours a day. No legislation 
can remove this inequality; the solution must,come in 
other ways. 

gain, the wages of the mass of women are kept down 
by the fact that most women do not adopt a vocation 
for life, but only till marriage, or till after widowhood. 
In Virginia Penny’s admirable “Cyclopedia of Women’s 
Work,” employer after employer is described as making 
this objection. Female labor, they say, is generally un- 
trained and inexperienced lqpor,—something taken up 
for a short time only. “Nine out of ten get married,” 
said one employer, “as $00n as they get fairly initiated 
in work.” A man, after he is married, is worth more 
than ever; a woman vacates her place to some younger 
apprentice. There are individual exceptions; but the 
wages of the mass are based on the work done by the 
mass; and the average of woman’s work is kept down 
by the fact that the best and ablest women, during the 
prime of their lives, find nobler avocations than earning 
money. All the greater quickness and neatness of wo- 
man cannot quite make up for this difference. This, 
therefore, is another cause that affects the wages 8 of wo- 
man, and legislation cannot reach it. 

It becomes us, as friends of woman, to look at such 
facts in the case, and hold out no false hopes. The very 
difficult question of wages must be approached in other 
ways; the ballot alone can never settle it. Woman can 
vote down unjust laws, and vote for just men, and this 
will help her as to government employments, at least. 
I knew a school-committee man who prevented the in- 
crease of a schoolmaster’s salary. The next year he 
lost his election through that teacher’s labors, and the 
salary was raised. He might have cut down the pay of 
every female teacher in town, without her retaliating— 
for woman has no vote. In all such matters the ballot 
may help her. But these, after all, are incidental and 
oceasional things. Their influence is not unimportant; 
it is worth including among the advantages to result 
from the ballot. Yet, after all, it is but a subordinate 
affair. Men have attributed too much to merely politi- 
cal institutions. Social laws are the strongest. The 
ballot alone cannot secure adequate wages for the hod- 
carrier’s wife, since it does not for the hod-carrier him- 
self. And when there are so many sound and impreg- 
nable arguments for equal suffrage, it is a pity to load it 
with any that it cannot bear. T. W. H. 

——S- 


THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, ¥ouAn SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 





The proceedings of this Convention were dignified 
and earnest. The audience increased with every meet- 
ing, till, at the last session, the crowd became too dense 
for comfort, yet hundreds stood from six o'clock till ten. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of a Sixteenth 
Amendment, and also an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of Ohio. The Ohio State Society was made auxil- 
iary to the American Woman Sutftage Association. 





Huge rolls of petitions in favor of both were brought 
in, and duly forwarded. 

The speeches covered every phase of the subject, and 
with fresh power, chased old lies from new hiding-places. 

One of the pleasantest features of the Convention 
was the. presence and help of great numbers of new 
persons. Mrs. Clarke, of Cleveland, read a paper full of 
good points well put. Miss Rice, of Yellow Springs, 
spoke twice with good effect. Mrs. Brown, of Athens, 
entered her vigorous protest against the legal injustice 
done to woman. Miss Bates “touched the question 
everywhere and well.” Mrs. Graham left no doubt as 
to her firm faith in the truth of what she said. 

Miss Victor, who has a claim against the government 
fully proved, and who cannot get it, read a carefully 
prepared essay. Mrs. Longley, who has been a power in 
planning work, made her choice maiden speech. Mrs. 
Stewart, or, as everybody calls her, “Mother Stewart,” 
with tones full of motherly tenderness, asked for fair 
play for the worst women, and made everybody believe 
they have a right to it. Mrs. M. M. Cole, full of power, 
carried her cause, as she did herself, right to the good 
will of those who heard her. 

There was Mrs, Crain busy getting subscribers for 
the Woman's Advocate. There were Messrs, Bellville, 
Boyer, and Stewart, Drs, Coulter and Organ, and Mrs. 
Organ, Mrs. Janney and Miss Dean,—all gave their aid 
as helpers on committees and otherwise. Beside these, 
was Mrs. Tracy Cutler, whose long connection with the 
cause, and rare good judgment, make her “a tower of 
strength.” 

Ohio has more speaking and working talent for this 
cause than any other State. It has nineteen county or 
local societies. They have force enough to put their 
State in the fore front of those which shall do justice to 
woman. L. 8. 

In addition to the above we glean the following par- 
ticulars from the Ohio papers :— 

The Convention was opened and presided over by Mrs. 
Dr. H. M. Tracy Cutler, the President of the State As- 
sociation. Only ten days notice of the Convention had 
been given, and yet in that short space of time the sig- 
natures of 1700 persons were obtained to a petition to 
the Legislature of Ohio, asking for Woman Suffrage, and 
2000 to a petition to Congress asking for the adoption of 
a Sixteenth Amendment. 

Mrs. Longley, of Cincinnati, made the first speech of 
any length, which was a careful and elaborate discussion 
of the whole question, with citation of authorities, an- 
swering of objections, and defining of positions. It was 
a calm and logical presentation of the question, and closed 
with an eloquent plea for women. The position was 
taken that the question of women voting was a settled 
fact. The question now is, How soon shall they vote ? 
She closed with the following eloquent words :— 





It is important that the women who engage in this 
work should be actuated by the highest motives. They 
should remember that although they are contending for 
the same principle as did the men of 1776, the war is to 
be waged in a different spirit. They are not fighting 
enemies with deadly weapons, but error, with reason. 
The victory is not to be won by physical force, but by 
the force of good, judicious, logical arguments. Women 
should plead this cause as a disinterested party, not as 
people soured by bitter experience. The war should be 
carried on as was the war with slavery, earnestly and 
unceasingly, but with a true Christian spirit ; not from 
selfish motives, but from a sense of justice and right; 
not because we consider women better than men, “but 
because we hope both sexes will be improved; and 
that God, who is the author of whatever difference 
there is, is fully competent to carry out his designs; and 
that nature and common sense will enable women, no 
less than men, to fulfill their destiny.. While women 
will not and should not acknowledge men as authority, 
as to their sphere, they will be as true to nature’s im- 
pulses, and as well understand her designs, as men can 
do forthem. Let us make men respect our opinions and 
demands by the wisdom and reasonableness we mani- 
fest in our daily walks, and by our womanly character- 
istics. Let us avoid the bitter denunciation which will 
cause a breach in our household. Let us teach our sons 
that it is only by leaving women untrammeled by special 
laws, that God’s wisdom in creating us, “male and fe- 
male,” can be fully manifested; and, above all, let us 
teach them to regard as sacred the rights of every hu- 
man being, and the victory will soon be ours. 


Mrs. Cole delivered her admirable address entitled 
“What will she do with it?” Among other things Mrs. 
Cole said that Democrats and Republicans furnished the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage with arguments, and 
quoted from Mr. Dixon’s speech, delivered some days 
since in the House, to illustrate. The question once had 


been, “What will we do with the negro?” Abraham | 


Lincoln gave the answer, “Do right, and God will take 
eare of the rest.” The same could be said of Woman 
Suffrage. 

The vine figure as applied by poets and novelists to 
woman was out of date, because many women and girls 
stood solitary and self-sustaining as the oak. The ques- 
tion is, “What will you do with her?” She would alter 
Cromwell's old saying, and say to women, “Trust’in God 
and keep the ballot in your eye.” There is nothing vile 
in the ballot. “What will she do with it?”—in short, 
nothing wrong. They can be trusted with the ballot 
without asking them what they will do with it. Mrs. 
Cole was frequently interrupted by applause, and receiv- 
ed a very hearty round of applause at the close. 

The Convention closed with two grand mass meetings, 
one held in the Senate Chamber and the other in the 
Hall of Representatives. Both rooms were crowded to 
such an extent that reporters even were driven from 
their places. These large audiences were composed of 
ladies and gentlemefi in about equal numbers. 

The Senate Chamber was crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity, many ladies and gentlemen being content to stand 
throughout the session of nearly three hours. 

Addresses were made in the Senate Chamber by Miss 
Victor, of Sandusky, sister of Orville J. Victor, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Rice, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Cole, and in 
the Hall of Representatives by Mrs. Dr. Tracy Cutler, 
Mrs. Stewart and others. ° 

Mrs. Cutler's address in the House was her best effort 
since the assembling of the Convention. She talked 








much during the session as opportunity offered, touch- 
ing the question, it seemed, in every possible light, and 
yet her address in the evening covered new ground, or 
ground different from her former speeches. 

The closing meeting was held in the Senate Chamber. 
Resolutions of thanks to the Legislature, to the citizens 
of Columbus, and to the reporters, were adopted, and the 
Convention arene sine die. 


22e——— 


A GOOD WORD FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


My Dear Epiror:—I take sincere pleasure in giving 
you my hearty commendations for the tone and style, 
moral and literary, of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. It is al. 
ready an honor to American journalism, and a most per- 
suasive argument of itself, in behalf of that great cause 
to which it is devoted,—and, unlike many new claimants 
for popular favor and attention, it steadily improves with 
each number, in the vigor, variety, and general excel- 
lence of itg articles. 

And why should not the WomAn’s JouRNAL combine 
pretty nearly every excellence which the most fastidious 
in taste, or the most elevated in sentiment, can demand ? 
The exquisite grace and keen edge of Col. Higginson’s 
Damascus blade, Mrs. Howe's sweet spirit and pactised 
skill in argument, Lucy Stone’s large-hearted, clear-eyed 
philanthropy, and the calm wisdom and invincible faith 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, must offer an intellectual and 
moral feast from which no man or woman can afford to 
turn away. Dear, brave spirits!—how warmly my heart 
welcomes you all, and those who now work with you, to 
this new effort for progress and justice! Pioneers, and 
now victors, in the mightiest moral struggle of the last 

century, permitted by a kind Providence to see and re- 
joice in the blessed fruits of your brave, life-long endeay- 
ors for the African slave, “forgetting those things that 
are behind,” you now devote the ripe maturity of your 
powers and influence to this later effort to win new 
fields for Truth and Freedom! Who shall doubt of sue- 
cess for a cause so championed ? 

I have never doubted that upon every principle of nat- 
ural justice or republican polity, the claim of suffrage 
for woman was beyond dispute. As little do I now 
doubt that it is safe, wise, prudent and statesmanlike to 
grant it at once and unqualifiedly. Ihave as little pa- 
tience with a modified, or gradual, or partial suffrage for 
woman, as I used to have with similar views and argu- 
ments in regard to emancipation or suffrage for the col- 
ored man. As Mr. Phillips used to tell us,—*When God 
made the universe he took good care that it should al- 
ways be safe to do right.” 

From the midst of battlefialds of freedom won by your 
heroic labors, I send you my heartiest God-speed, and 
trust that in some way I may yet be permitted to min- 
gle my efforts with yoursin this great struggle to realize 
the full fruits of the principles on which all our liberties 
rest. May you all live long to extend the domain of 
truth and free thought, and to hasten the day predicted 
in those sweet lines of Tennyson :— 

“Till the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags 
are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 
Very sincerely yours, D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Cou_umBIA, 8. C., Feb. 18, 1870. I 
Office of the Attorney-General. 


THE LAWS OF OF MISSOURI. 


As the WomMAN’s JOURNAL has taken it upon itself 
to be the champion of equal rights, I cannot think I 
shall be deemed trespassing, if I call attention to the 
barbarous laws of Missouri. If an exposé of them does 
not serve to remedy the evil, it may at least warn wo- 
men against removing to this State and becoming the 
victims of its laws. 

I refer to the laws which give the husband the full 
control of all rents and profits accruing from the wife’s 
real estate, with the absolute ownership of all her per- 
sonal property. The statute makes but one exception, 
It prohibits the sale of the wife’s real estate for the per- 
sonal debts of the husband, but allows it to be sold 
for any debts made for necessary supplies for the fami- 
ly. This means simply that the husband may spend his 
money in riotous living, or become an idle bar-room 
politician, and allow his household bills to remain unpaid, 
until he is sued for them, and then the wife’s real es- 
tate fhay be sold under the execution, the household 
bills be paid, and the balance, being personal property, 
i; absolutely the husband’s. 

These laws are the occasion of- much trouble and sor- 
row to the married women of Missouri. Under their 
operation, drunken and worthless husbands strip their 
wives of the property which was theirs before marriage, 
beggar the little children, and compel many a wife and 
mother to drink deeply of the dregs of suffering. With- 
out waiting for their enfranchisement, women should 
seek the abrogation of these unjust laws, which put many 
and many a married woman in this State at the mercy of 
miserable men, whom they are so unfortunate as to call 
husbands, and “whose tender mercies are cruelty.” W. 

Utica, Mo. 





A virtuous Presbyterian dame, living at Albany, Ind., 
after a protracted sitting with Mrs. Stowe’s last book, 
rose “calmly,” with Fabian composure, marched to the 
mahogany book case, took down the Turkey moroccc 
edition of Byron, and hurled it into the blazing grate. 
Young America warmly protested, and finally offered his 
own cheap, paper-bound copy as a sacrifice instead ; 
but no; the best binding should burn, and the ruthless 
priestess punched it with the poker into the purifying 
embers. 


WILLIAM TELL was just as much a real person as 
Santa Claus and Rip Van Winkle. The story about him 
was made out of whole cloth, about one hundred and fifty 
years after the time when he was said to have existed. 


Constantinople is about to have a hospital for women. 








Custom CLoruinG.—Our Custom Department embraces a choice 
stock of Foreign and American Cloths, with first-class cutters 
and at attractive prices. 

Feb. 12. 4t L. D. BOISE & CO., No. 30 Washington St. 
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“JESUS AND SOCRATES IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGION.” 





SIXTH HORTICULTURAL HALL, 


Sunday Afternoon Lecture, 
By Rev. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, of Tolede. 
NEXT SUNDAY, at 3.46 P.M., precisely. 

Tickets for this lecture and the remainder of the course, inelud- 
Dwienrt, on Music, Porrer, Mrs. Cuzngy, Wasson, CHANNING, 
and WeNDELL PuHILutrs, seven lectures, 82.00. At Fields & Os- 
goods, Mi Nichols & Noyes’s, ent at the deer. It Feb. 26. 


‘THREE NEW BOOKS. 


I. HOM ER'S ILIAD. 
Translated into English verse by WiLLiaM CULLEN Bryant. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. now ready. (Vol. II. ready in May.) 
Uniform with LonGreLLow’s Dantes. Price $5.00 a volume. 








Il, AMONG MY BOOKS, 
By James Russet Lowert. lvol. I6mo, $2.00. 
This volume contains articles in Prof. Lowell’s most character- 
istic style, on Dryden, Witchcraft, Shakespgare, Lessing, Rous- 
seau, and New England Two Centuries Ago. 





Ill, SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
By Ratreu Wacvo Emerson, 1Vol. I6mo. $2.00. 

This new volume by Mr. Emerson includes essays on the follow- 
ing subjects :—Courage, Success, Civilization, Eloquence, Art, Do- 
mestic Life, Clubs, Farming, Old Age and Books. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 


Feb. 22. BOSTON. It 
RARE CHANCE, 


Enlargement of Store. 
EVERYTHING fEss THAN COST OF IMPORTATION 


FOR TWENTY DAYS 


LOOK AT SOME “OF THE PRICES! 

5000 yards of Spring Alpacas at 20 cents per yard. 
2000 yards of Domestic Flannel at 12} cents per yard, 
1500 yards of Black Belgian Cord, 33 cents, worth 62 cents. | 
Black Alpacas, 20, 25, 30, 37}, 45 and upwards. 
All Linen Damask, 37} cents per yard. 

Ladies’ Underclothing Very Cheap! 

All other goods in proportion at 


S. ki. Libby’s, 


27 Tremont Street, opposite M 
Feb. 26. im 


Cae ae DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Reoeom 19 Tremout Temple, Boston. 
Dr. Folsom's Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 


Would refer by permission to I. J. Weruerser, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 

- —— Ned eymouth on W — and Medfield on F hing § of 
each wee 


J. M. . THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the successful practice of his business 
in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the public generally that he still retains his 
old stand—132 Court Se. tf Jan. 15. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
_ Jan. 22. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FEMININE SOUL. 


BY ELIZABETH STRUTT, 


Author of “PRACTICAL WISDOM,” “TRIUMPH OF TAL- 
ENT,” &c., &e. 


Price $1.00. 


H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


Jan. 22, 13 Beacon street. lm 


ss: EDWEN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. %. 33 School Seveot, Boston. 4t 


ss MISS H.W. MERRILL, > 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


_im. 2. 34 STUDLO BUILDING. 


EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and pEeR- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for cireular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. Feb. 26. 


PRIVATE RETREAT FOR IN EBRIATES has 
been recently established in a retired locality in the city of 

Boston, where intemperance (bot h fromalcohol and opium) is treat- 
ed AS A DISEASE. Itis believed bey the success of this institution 
is largely due to the strong personal influence which is brought to 
bear upon each individual case. Hence the advantage of a small 
house, in which a few patients may find such elevating and con- 
genial home influences as is impossible to secure in a pu rblic insti- 
tution. — ladies and gentlemen are received, with the privi- 
lege of such seclusion as they may desire. The qualifications for 
admission are MORAL PRINCIPLE AS A BASIS, and a sincere desire _ 
on the part of the patient to recover, together with a fair degree 
of constitutional vigor to work upon. To ALL such a cure is war- 
ranted. Information of locality and terms can be obtained from 
either of the following —S physicians. 

ety THAYER, M.D., cant. 

SARAH A. FLETCHER, w. D., 5 Asylum street. 

CHARLES H. ESTABROOK, M_D., Shawmut avenue. 

Further reference may be had at the Rooms of the Massachusetts 
State Temperance Alliance, 14 Bromfield street, lmeow Feb. 12. 
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Miscellany. 








. LINKS WITH HEAVEN. 


Our God in heaven, from that holy place, 
Each of us an angel guide has given; 

But mothers of dead children have more grace— 
For they give angels to their God and Heaven. 


How can a mother’s heart feel cold or weary, 
Knowing her dearer self, safe, happy, warm ? 

How can she feel her road too dark or dreary, 
Who knows her treasure sheltered from the storm ? 


How can she see? Our hearts may be unheeding, 
Our God forgot, our holy saints defied ; 

But can a mother hear her dead child pleading, 
And thrust those little angel hands aside ? 


Those little hands stretched down to draw her ever 
Nearer to God by mother love; we all 

Are blind and weak, yet surely she can never, 
With such a stake in Heaven, fail or fall. 


She knows that when the mighty angels raise 
Chorus in Heaven, one little silver tone 

Is hers forever, that one little praise, 
One little happy voice is all her own. 


We may not see her sacred crown of honor, 
But all the angels flitting to and fro 

Pause, smiling as they pass—they look upon her 
As mother of an angel whom they know. 


One of whom they left nestled at Mary’s feet— 
The children’s place in heaven—who softly sings 
A little chant to please them, slow and sweet, 
Or, smiling, strokes their little folded wings ; 


Or give them her white lilies or her beads 

To play with—yet in spite of flower or song, 
They often lift a wistful look that pleads 

And asks her why their mother sqys so long. 


Then our dear Queen makes answer she will call 
Her very soon—meanwhile they are beguiled 
To wait and listen while she tells them all 
A story of her Jesus as a child. 


Ah, saints in Heaven may pray with earnest will 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers; 
Yet there is a prayer in heaven more tender still, 

* The little children pleading for their mothers. 


ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 





THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Priscilla Farnum was the daughter of a fisherman 
who had lost his life at the Banks, leaving his children 
to the tender merey of Uncle Eben, sail-maker, living on 
Tide street, in the seaport town of Shadville. But, to 
Priscilla’s sorrow be it said, she understood the ancient 
pastime of coquetry as well as the most finished and ac- 
complished dames of society. “It was bred in the bone,” 
averred her less successful neighbors. 

“Poor Priscilla! it will bring her to grief yet,’ pre- 
saged the more kindly. 

But Captain Jasper always frowned when these 
things were said of her, in his presence, and left the gos- 
sips without a word. Ifhecould have said, “It is false,” 
he would not have cared so much; but in his heart he 
knew it for the truth, and it vexed him to hear it repeat- 
ed everywhere like an echo. He had loved Priscilla 
through thick and thin, and though he very well knew 
if she were kind to-day, it was because she meditated a 
relapse to-morrow—still, for all that, he loved her as no 
mere words could depict, dreamed of her, plotted apd 
worked for her like a Hercules. Perhaps it was because 
she so resembled the sea, that he loved her; because she 
was so changeful and beautiful, never the same thing 
twice in her life, forever varying from a full chord to a 
semi-tone, from major to minor. But whatever the 
reason may have been, he did not stop to consider it, 
but went his way guided in all things by this one flame, 
which never veered, however the winds might blow or 
the storms might beat. 

“We shall sail to-morrow,” he said to her one even- 
ing, as the dusk was closing down, leaning in the kitch- 
en window, while Priscilla folded the clothes from the 
week’s wash. 

“Oh! did I sprinkle you?” she cried, as she let fall a 
douche from her rosy hand. 

“It is not the first cold water you’ve thrown at me,” 
he laughed. “I'd rather take it in this shape. I'll be 
worse sprinkled before you see me again, I reckon.” 

“Shall you be gone long?” she vouchsafed. 

“That depends. If I had anything to come to—who 
knows? Do you know, Priscilla, a man with a wife or a 
sweetheart floats where another would sink ?” 

“Why don’t you marry,then ? It would be as good as 
taking a life-preserver along.” 

“You laugh at me, Priscilla; but you don’t compre- 
hend. The married man has something to live for, 
something that makes life an elixir. In danger, he 
thinks of the dear face watching at home, of the weary 
waiting, of the bitter, blinding tears, and he makes up 
his mind to live—for her sake.” 

“But you will be home by Christmas ?”she asked, leav- 
ing the point undisputed. 

“If God wills it.” 

“Come, then, and pull a wish-bone with me on Christ- 
mas day, and praise my plum-pudding.” 

“With all my heart; but, Priscilla—?” 

“Well?” 

“Think how long it will be without seeing you. An- 
swer one question before I go?” 

“Jt’s impertinent to ask qfestions, sir.” 

“Not this one. Priscilla, may I come to your Chajst- 
mas dinner as—as your sweetheart? I love you, dear.” 

“ ‘But come as ye were na courting o’ me, ’” 
she sang mockingly, in answer. 


“Consider, dear,” he persisted,—for he knew her ways 
—“not twice in a lifetime is such love offered to another 
as I offer to you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, folding her clothes vigor- 
ously, “I’m sure I’m not worth such a prize. It would 
be wasted on me.” 

“Indeed you are worth far more; but can I do more 
than give you my best? Of course I think it worth 
your taking, or I shouldn’t offer it; it would be folly to 
pretend that I don’t. But if I were a king, you should 
be my queen—if you would.” 

“If I wouldn’t ?” she asked. 

“Then good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, then.” 

“Good-bye.” 

He had really gone. He would be back presently— 
no danger. He would get aground down at the gate; 
they always did. There, he was returning already. 

“If you should change your mind,” he said, coming to 
her side, “send me a line. Lewis will sail in a month; 
he will touch at our port before we leave on the return 
trip. If you send me a line by him, it may be a life-line 
— if you should change your mind, Priscilla.” 

“TI shall hardly*be likely to change my mind,” she an- 
swered, haughtily enough, with the inborn love of play- 
ing with fate, of finding out how near she might come 
to the edge of a precipice, and yet preserve her balance 
in full possession, and then she heard the gate click af- 
ter him, and watched his shadow vanish down the 
street. Oh, but he would come to-morrow—she was 
sure of that. Couldn’t he see that she was used to be- 
ing sued, that she never yielded to the first word? 
Couldn’t he be certain that her reserve was all a make- 
believe; couldn’t he see her heart beating through it all ? 
Was he blind? Did love really make people blind to 
their own undoing, to lead them astray? She never 
once questioned if she were blind herself? He might 
have carried the day with another word, and she felt 
aggrieved that he had omitted it, and a little angry with 
him. Besides, she had not lied to him—she should not 
change; only just now she didn’t feel like binding her- 
self, and so be left out of the merry-makings between 
this and Christmas. 

At any rate she would see him to-morrow, and per- 
haps— But when to-morrow came up out of the east, 
the “Heron” was no longer in the stream, nor yet a phan- 
tom sheet lost in the fogs across the bar. She had 
weighed anchor during the night, and dropped down 
with the tide and a fair wind that was even now filling 
her canvas, out on the Atlantic. 

Plainly, Captain Jasper would not press his suit to- 

morrow. 

Priscilla was dishing the dinner when Uncle Eben 

came in. 

“ ‘Heron’s’ off,” said he, “and Jasper with her.” 

“T thought,” she said, smothering a sigh—*I thought 

they were not going till to-day,” putting the potatoes 

into the butter-boat, in her absent-mindedness, 

“Wa’al, you see, wind came up fair and tide served; 

and Jasper said he hadn’t anything to wait for—how is 

that, Cilly ?” 

“What’s that to me?” she answered, crossly; “what 

isn’t worth waiting for, isn’t worth having.” 

“No, no, that ain’t it; what ain’t worth asking for, 

ain’t worth having. Captain Jasper was very sore 

about it. You treated him ill, Cilly. Fire and love are 

dangerous playthings.” 

“The burned child,” she insinuated, saucily. 

“The same. I don’t mind owning to it. I shall carry 

the scars to my grave. But you'll send Jasper that line, 

Cilly ?” 

“It’s a pity Jasper can’t keep his own counsel.” 

“He was that broken-hearted. It’s nigh to killing a 

man to keep it all hisself. Don’t I know it? But you 

will send him the line ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You'll find out, I reckon.” 

And then they sat down to their boiled halibut, and 

the children came trooping in from school and play, and 

Uncle Eben had a dozen things to relate; all the gossip 

of the wharves and the fishermen; how a shark had 

been seen off Snarler’s Point; what “Fetch and Carry” 

had netted from their last venture; what news from | 
the mackerel fleet; how Job Knight’s wherry had drift- | 
ed out to sea; how fine the “Heron” had looked jn her 
new rigging, and how his needle had broken in the 


decided to send Jasper the line he craved, by Captain 
in one day, to say good-by, and that he sailed for the 


merchants whom Jasper served, Priscilla asked : 
“Would you mind taking a line to Captain Jasper for 


it crimson. 

“Humph!” said Lewis, “anything particular between 
you and Jasper ?” 

“T don’t know what you call anything in particular; 
but if you don’t wish to take my letter, you can leave it.” 


for you? What shall I bring you home, now ?” 

“Bring yourself home,” she answered, with the last 
spark of her old caprice flaring up before going out for- 
ever. And then Captain Lewis took the little note, 
which simply said :-— 

“DEAR JASPER:—I haven’t changed my mind, for I 
didn’t need to,in order to love you. I shall look for you 


on Christmas day. Yours, 
PRISCILLA.” 


And Captain Lewis went off whistling “Caller Herrin,’ 
as contentedly as if his name had been Jasper. 

And so the year waned; the blackberries grew ripe 
in the pasture; Pettingale’s woods rained nuts; the 
maples turned scarlet and yellow on Broad street, and 
little ragged urchins, with wheel-barrows, caught up 
every leaf that fell, as if it had been gold dust. There 





were long, blue days, when the “flying gold of the wood- 


“Of course Til take it, Cilly. Wouldn't I do anything 


lands” was abroad, and the atmosphere seemed steeped 
in sunshine; then the east wind swooped down upon 
the coast, and brought drenching rains, and bewildering 
fogs, and shook the heart in the bosom of many a sad 
watcher. Sometimes now, Priscilla would wake.in the 
“dead middle of the night,” and hear the tide lashing 
the piers, and fretting about the shore; and she would 
catch, far off, the dull, smothered thunder of the sea, 
where it broke in a fury of crested waves, upon the bar, 
and sent in its spray to rend the darkness in the faces 
| of the troubled sea-farer. On such nights, she used to 
rise, and open her window, listening breathlessly for 
signals of distress, imagining that dying shrieks mingled 
with the hoarse roar of the breakers. 

“Jasper shall never go to sea again, if once he comes 
home,” she thought—lying awake there and trembling 
| and shuddering among her blankets—“not if I have to 

stand on the street corners, and cry ‘red herrings’ for a 
living.” 
| She did not trust herself now, to say that Jasper 
would be certain to come. She had begun to doubt, 
now that the winter winds blew in her face, and the 
frost-flowers shut out the sea view; for many storms 
must rave along the coast, and how many ships go down, 
and many hearts break before Christmas day! Perhaps 
she thought of these things while she made ready for that 
happy day; perhaps she saw now how cruelly she had 
used herself as well as Jasper, in disowning with her lips 
the emotion of her heart, in rashly counting on to-mor- 
row’s friendship. What if he should go down to his 
death, and never know how she had watched and waited 
and sorrowed for him? Where would be her comfort 
then? To find that he must wait till the sea gives up 
its dead, to hear her answer, to know her heart. But 
all the same she went about her drudgery, with these 
fears haunting, waylaying her—made the house cheery 
for Uncle Eben, the fire bright, the food savory; mended 
his clothes, looked after his asthma, and made herself 
the prettiest bonnet she could devise, just for Jasper’s 
sake, 

But somehow, when Christmas was knocking at the 
door, and the earth was sheeted in hoar-frost, and the 
fires snapped and blazed with a will, and all manner of 
kind wishes were current; when Priscilla’s six hour 
pudding, a culinary master-piece, was ready for its bag, 
the pies were waiting on the pantry shelves, the crab- 
apple jelly quaking in its jar; when the great turkey 
was dressed and in the pan, and there was a loaf of plum 
cake in the chest, along with the sponge gingerbread 
and raised doughnuts, that Jasper liked; when there 
were apples red as cherries in the bin down stairs, and 
nuts that Priscilla and the children had gone into the 
woods to pick before the snow came; when all these de- 
lightful preparations had been completed, and Priscilla, 
in her new poplin, with scarlet ribbons, went up to the 
housetop, with the spyglass and Uncle Eben,—all those 
dolorous fears with which her winter had*been clouded 
blew away; and she expected nothing but to see the 
“Heron” bounding homeward, without a hindrance, the 
instant she should put the glass to her eyes. But she 
had never had a real lover at sea before, and her eyes 
hadn’t the knack of Uncle Eben’s in such matters, into 
whose hands she reluctantly resigned herself. 

“Do you see anything coming, Uncle Eben?” she 
asked, like Bluebeard’s wife; her fingers tingling with 
the cold, her cheeks burning with excitement, and the 
high wind pulling out her crimps at a disastrous rate. 

“Hey? Yes, I see the sea out there beyond the bar, 
all frothy like yeast, Cilly.” 

“Any sail, Uncle Eben ?” she persisted. 

“Yes, child, yes; two of ’em.” 

“Do you suppose it’s the ‘Heron’ ?” altogether overlook- 
ing the plural number. 

“Wait a bit, Cilly ; don’t hurry; time enough; if either 
of ’em’s the ‘Heron,’ Jasper’ll be up before dinner time, 
any way; it’s only a matter of three miles, and with 
this wind she’d be up in a trice.” 

Priscilla’s teeth were chattering in her head, as much 
with nervousness as with cold. 

“You'll catch cold up here, Uncle Eben,” she said; 
“T’ll just run down and look into the oven; I'll be back 
in a jiffy.” 

“Put something on your head while you are down 
there,” he advised. “I’m as warm as wool, with my tar- 
paulin and comfort.” 











She was gone precisely a jiffy; during which mythicat 
sails, and an old tar had boded ill luck to the voyage portion of time she had fed the fire, looked into the oven, 
therefrom; so that before dinner was over Priscilla had | and lifted the cover of the steamer; for it would never 


do to have the dinner overdone and Jasper at the door, 


Lewis. Therefore, when a month later, Lewis dropped | so to speak. Then she wrapped a shawl about her 


shoulders, and was up to the house-top in season to hear 


same port on the morrow, in the interest of the same | Uncle Eben exclaim: 


“It’s the ‘Heron’! it’s the ‘Heron’! or I’m a bat.” 
“How do you know ?” queried his niece, merely as a 


me ?” and then the color shot over her face, and’ stained | matter of form, being fully persuaded that if Uncle Eben 


| said it was the “Heron,” the “Heron” it must be. 
“Know ?” he returned. “Don’t I know every sail in 
her? Didn't I’set every stitch in that canvas ?” 
“T hope the stitches aren’t so big you can see them 
| this far!” spoke his saucy niece. 

And just then one of the children called Cilly to come 
down and mend her frock, which she had torn on a nail; 
and down Priscilla skipped, humming a favorite tune, as 
| gay as any lark. 
| And then she set the table, she put on the best bird’s- 

eye damask, which her mother had brought in her wed- 
| ding dower, which had been carefully hoarded and lav- 
| endered, and jealously guarded against moth and rust. 
Then followed the old-fashioned stone china, that Un- 
cle Eben had bought at auction of Squire Gibbs, twen- 
ty-five years ago, when he thought to begin housekeep- 
ing himself. She placed a seat for Jasper at her right 
hand, and stood off at the end of the room and surveyed 
the effect of the whole with pleasure, and pronounced 
it perfect; and so saying she toiled up the stairs again, 
to the roof, and found Uncle Eben looking over an old. 
log-book, stowed away in the attic, where he had spent 











the last three-quarters of an hour, having assured him- 
self that the “Heron” wasn’t far outside, and would be 
up before the dinner bell rang. 

“It’s the ‘Heron,’ and no mistake,” said he, feeling 
guilty that he hadn’t remained out in the windy weath- 
er in the service of the “Heron” and her crew. “She’s 
all right,” he affirmed ; “how’s the vegetables doing »” 

“But, Uncle Eben,” said Priscilla, “do come up and 
show me where to look. I want to see her myself, 
I am dying of impatience.” And then the good uncle 
led the way for this caprice, back to the bleak view from 
the roof. 

“There, Cilly,” said he; “look to your left. There’s 
two on ’em; and one’s larger than t’other; and the 
one—” 

“T don’t see but one, Uncle Eben.” 

“Eh? Waral, they’ve changed positions, that’s all, 
Here, give me the glass for the second.” 

For a second, Uncle Eben stood motionless, scanning 
the water; then his old hand fell to trembling, and a 
red line painted itself across his forehead, and he drew 
his breath hard, as he put the glass away and turned to 
go down stairs. 


“I believe you're right, Cilly,” he said, in a stifled . 


voice; “there ain’t but one vessel a-riding in, all by her- 
self.” 

“Don’t fall, uncle,” she called after him, wondering 
if he was going to have an ill turn, that his voice was 
so full of breaks and discords, , 

“She'll be in the river already,” he muttered, draw- 
ing on his mittens. “I'll run down to the wharf and 
see what they think.” 

And he pelted out, without heeding Priscilla’s remon- 
strance, for it was just possible that he might have been 
mistaken, after all. Could that other vessel have been 
an illusion, a mirage? Could it? For when Uncle 
Eben had taken the glass from Priscilla, he had seen the 
larger craft outlined against the sky, and — was it the 
stern of the other settling there in the trough of the 
sea, just outside the turbulent bar? Had the larger 
craft run down the “Heron,” or had his old eyes deceived 
him ? 

He bent his steps first to the little public house, look- 
ing out on the rivcr, where a group was already collect- 
ed on the stoop, with spy-glasses and conjectures, watch- 
ing eagerly for the inward bound vessel. 

“There’s been rough work outside there,” said an old 
salt to Uncle Eben. “I saw the whole thing, and it 
didn’t take so long as I tell it; you wouldn’t know’d she 
was hurt before she was clean gone. Mighty poor sail- 
ors, I take it, to run down a fellow in broad daylight, 
or else they’ve got too much ballast aboard !” 

“The wind’s drefful cranky, you see,” said a by- 
stander. 

“Tt wasn’t the ‘Heron’?” quavered Uncle Eben. 

“Dun’no; never thought of the ‘Heron.’ Let’s see, 
Captain Jasper’s in her service. He'd ’a known better 
than to let that concern strike her like that!” 

Had he best go back and speak to Priscilla? At any 
rate, he would take a turn round the square first, and 
compose himself and get his breath. The tears stood 
in his eyes, and rolled down his furrowed cheeks as he 
went on. He was thinking, perhaps, as much of him- 
self as of Priscilla just then, only her possible sorrgw 
had brought his own fo mind strongly—his own wounds 
gaped beneath this fresh blow, and throbbed fiercely; 
and then he had loved Jasper almost as well as Pris- 
cilla, for Jasper was the son of the old sweetheart for 
whom he had bought the stone-china twenty-five years 
ago, and who had jilted him the next week for Jasper’s 
father. Perhaps it was Ml right that Priscilla should 
have given Jasper the cold shoulder; perhaps it was 
poetic justice —only Uncle Eben had never heard of 
that sort of justice, and was not able to appreciate it. 
Presently, he found himself back in the neighborhood of 
the wharves again. The strange vessel had anehored 
now, and half Tide street was down on the end of the 
quay talking with the crew. Uncle Eben could see 
their gesticulations as they described the event. The 
“Mermaid,” in great gilt letters, started him out of eoun- 
tenance at the ship’s stern, as though defying him to 
call her the “Heron.” Some sailors were busy lifting a 
burden down her sides, something that lay in their 
arms like a dead weight, something sodden and cold. 
A shiver ran through him from head to heel; he turned 
his face away from the dumb thing that they held, he 
would not stay to see; all his neighbors were clustering 
about the frozen mask. As for him, he thought of Pris- 
cilla, and Jasper’s mother ten years in her grave, and 
then heard one of the sailors saying: 

“He was the only man of them that rose to the sur- 
ace. We hung round as long as we dared, but the sea 
was growing madder every moment. Zounds! wasn’t it 
a spanking breeze! We tried all our nostrums to bring 
him to, but he’s gone—the sea just beat the breath out 
of him.” 

There was no doubt in Unele Eben’s mind but the 
dead man was Jasper; yet he could not trust himself to 
make sure, for how terrible that conviction would be! 
So he waited till they should speak his name—waited, 
half benumbed with pain and col’, wondering howshe 
should break it to Priscilla, if she was growing anxious, 
if the neighbors had not already gossiped to her, and. 
then old Burton, who kept the corner-grocery, blurted 
out, in his rough sympathy: 

“Poor fellow! His wife will be sore put to it to feed 
those six hungry children without him.” 

It was plain that the “Heron” had gone down; that 
this was the body of the mate ; that Jasper was even now 
tossing on the currents across the sand-bar, drifting 
from ocean hollow to ocean hollow, while Priscilla wait- 
ed for him to come to dinner, and make herself comely 
to welcome him. Uncle Eben went back to the house 
ther; he looked into-the vacant kitchen in passing; the 
savory odors sickened him; the table, with the plate set 
for Jasper, turned him cold, as if it had been placed for 
a ghost; he called at the foot of the stairs for Cilly. 
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—— 
“flere I am,” she replied, coming out of the best room, 
where she had been arranging a sprig of scarlet geran- 
jum at her throat, before the largest glass that the house 
afforded—her cheeks flushed, her soft eyes undimmed 
by tears. 

“Where is Jasper? It was the ‘Heron,’ wasn’t it? 
Is he in the kitchen? Don’t tease me, Uncle Eben. I 
know it was the ‘Heron.’ I just heard Mrs. Burton say 
it was. Oh,” as she caught sight of his white face, “is 
anything the matter?” 

“Jasper—” he begun, and his voice broke. 

“Where is he?” she asked, half puzzled, but unsus- 
pecting still. “Where shall we see him? I will have 
dinner on the table at once.” 

“Wait a minute, Cilly,” said he, recovering himself. 
“You will see him, Cilly.” How should he tell her? 
what was the most gentle way, or was there any gentle- 
ness in such cruel business ?—*You will see him, dear,— 
when the sea gives up its dead? There, there, your un® 
cle was rough with you,” rocking her in his arms like 
an infant. “There, there, wipe away the tears, deary ;’ 
but there were no tears to wipe away, for Priscilla had 
dropped in a swoon. 

When the New Year came in, and the days began to 
lengthen, and the cold to chill the marrow in one’s bones, 
the neighbors were saying among themselves that some- 
thing had changed Priscilla Farnum. 

Mothers pitied her, and said it was all along of taking 
eare of Uncle Eben and his asthma, and those great, 
noisy children; and fathers told their sons that she 
would make a good wife, notwithstanding the loss of 
her high spirits and the carmine of her cheeks. Only 
Uncle Eben understood it all, and worked many a sad 
thought into his sails, while Priscilla kept the fire bright 
and the hearth swept as before, and looked oyt across 
the yeasty bar and groaned in her heart, remembering 
that fair evening when she had Jove in her hands, take 
or leave. But she had sent him the line he had asked 
for; she had that for her comfort; he had gone down to 
his death with the assurance of her love in his heart; 
shut fast, like a flower in its calyx; his last thought had 
been of her, his last breath had been a prayer for her; 
but not one hand-clasp, not one melting kiss to lighten 
the bleak future, to hallow the fading past. It had been 
her own fault, surely, but none the less was it bitter. 

On Sunday, when she saw Matilda Mathews come 
walking into church with her lover,—bronzed and weath- 
er-beaten, off a two years voyage—her heart leaped up 
in her breast, burning like a coal, and the scalding tears 
started into her eyes, and so, when other girls and their 
sweethearts passed her by, she turned away her head 
with weary sight, and went on her lonely way. 

And so St. Valentine’s Day came round. Priscilla 
had been used to receive scores of thoge fanciful billets 
dous in years past—tender missives in halting verse, lost 
in a wilderness of posies, watched over by a corps of 
Cupids. But to-day the penny-postman made his rounds 
and missed her altogether; she watched him stop at 
Mrs. Burton’s, and saw Liz open the door with a whole 
bevy of dimples wrinkling her blushing face. Priscilla 
did not grudge her her Valentines, only the warm reali- 
ty of living love; and she sat long in the bitter winter 
twilight last night, alone, while the*children and Uncle 
Eben made molasses candy in the kitchen, having seen 
Miss Liz admit a young man at the front door and light 
the astral lamp in the best room—which illumination 
always meant something—and draw the curtains, Pris- 
cilla was wondering concerning the happiness hidden 
behind those cotton curtains, about the “song without 
words” which she herself was never to know again. 
She felt like one shut out from Eden, sitting there in the 
dark, and seeing the shadow of happiness flitting now 
and then across her neighbor’s curtains. She had never 
quite recovered from that first shock on Christmas 
morn, when her pulses had slackened and her heart 
fainted at its toil; and now, every noise appalled her, 
every “halloo” in the streets, “the heave ahoy” of sailors 
at the wharves, the children bounding in with war- 
whoops and shrieks of laughter; and when, the next 
morning, Mrs. Burton opened the door like a gust of wind, 
and came in with a blanched countenance and eyes like 
saucers, Priscilla cried out: 

“Oh, Mrs. Burton, how you seare me! Are you sick ? 
You look as if you had seen a spirit! 

“Sick!” repeated the good woman, as if scorning the 
insinuation; “sickness isn’t a circumstance toit. Ihave 
seen a spirit, Cilly Farnum.” 

Priscilla answered her with an incredulous laugh, on 
her way to close the door the frightened woman had left 
open behind her. “Spirits don’t waik abroad in day- 
light!” she said, soothingly, almost wishing that they 
walked at any time. And then, with the door-knob in 
her hand, with unbelief in her heart—was it a spirit that 
confronted her, that came across the threshold with a 
familiar smile on its lips, that asked in voice to her far 
Sweeter than music: 

“Are you going to shut me out here in the cold ?” 

Does a spirit stretch out flesh arms, and kiss one with 
warm, lingering lips, and speak tolerable English ? 

Mrs. Burton had fled, shrieking, to an inner room, and 
hal bolted the door behind her, as though bolts and 
bars could impede spiritual essences. 

“Where did you come from, Jasper?” said Priscilla 
half doubting her senses. “I thought—I thought—” and 
here she gave it up, and took refuge in tears. 

“You thought I was a ghost?” he said. “Well, didn’t 
I come within an ace of it? What saved me from go- 
ing down in the ‘Heron?’ Why, nothing more or less 
than a good, smart brain fever. The ‘Heron,’ you see, was 
to be back on Christmas, or her ¢argo wouldn’t be worth 
4 sculping; so, as I was mad as a March hare, the mate 
had to sail without me, poor fellow! That’s how it hap- 
Pened. Priscilla, I kissed you just now at hazard; shall 
I go down and beg your pardon ?” 

“Beg my pardon!” 

“Yes. Have you anything kind to say to me to-day ?” 


“Your letter! When? What? Where?” 

“That Lew carried for you.” 

“The deuce! Lewis said he left you behind as smart 
as a cricket; but he'never spoke of a letter. If he had, 
perhaps I shouldn’t be here. It was along expecting 
and looking, and longing to no good, that keeled me 
over. Good for you, Lewis; you’ve foundered your own 
brig! So you changed your mind, sweetheart ?” 

“Did I? Indeed, I didn’t!” saucily again. 

“How ?” 

“Because—because there wasn’t any need, you know.” 

But just then Mrs. Burton put her head out at the in- 
ner room door, and adjourned embraces pro tem. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers for sale a 
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LINES, at Low PRICES. 
Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CASH INSTAL- 


MENTS. 
151 Washington Street, 
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W. H. HENDERSON, 
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- SEWING MACHINES. 


JOHN D. CLAPP & CoO. 
Sell all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on terms to suit the pur- 
chaser. Needles and Supplies for all Machines, 
‘eb. 5. 106 Tremont S:reet. 4t 


GENTS’ CLOTHING 
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“Didn’t I say it all in my letter ?” 
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The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their cloget ac- 
commodations., 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproacMable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
ploddifig through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

Asa natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the resultis thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of ‘female complaints.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 
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The excitement at Dr. DAN1ELS’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
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Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
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Dr. E. He. Daniels, 
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DENTIST, 
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Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Offices-18 Pember@n Square, Biston.  13t 


DENTAL. 
° 





SPECIALTY.—Preserving the natural teeth by FILLING, and 
extracting with NITROUS OXIDE GAS. When more than five 
are extracted at the same sitting, NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE, 

Dr. D. attends to.the above from 9 to 3 o’clock PERSONALLY. 
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A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and COLDS. In use in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 years, Physicians 
recommend them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. 

A Great Favorite with Public Speakersand Singers. 

Made only by NOLCINI & CO., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No. 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 38 Washington Street. 
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‘SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Office, 579 Tremont Street, 
(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
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Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children, 
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THE CHi{CAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. ' 
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This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
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The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 








CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 


The ApvocarTeE enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pdins nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 


are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 
s 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Woman’s ApvocatTE, pub,ished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution, 


The Woman’s Apvocartz is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally: 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton WomMAN’s ApvocaTr has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, pas. wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s Apvocarts, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse,— 
Springfield Republican, 









TERMS: 
One COPY, ONE VEAP... ....66- eee veereeeevereeees ee F250 
CLUB RATES: — 
Three copies, one year......... oes $6.50 
Ten copies, one year.... ... 20.00 . 
Twenty copies, one year 36.00 


Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the ApvocaTe during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan. 1, J. J, BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Tae Farry Eae anv Wuav ir HEL. By Three 
Friends. With illustrations by Lucy Gibbons. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

2. Tue Trotry Book. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

These are two charming books, certainly. “The Fairy 
Egg” was laid by “Mother Goose”, and all her best sto- 
ries are hatched out of it. It shows little knowledge of 
children to say that because they enjoy Mother Goose 
they will not also enjoy longer stories woven out of her 
short ones. Does not every child enjoy endless variations 
of the same story, or an endless story with the same 
characters? Because children are to read Shakspeare, 
may they not have Charles Lamb's “Tales from Shaks- 
peare” also? The special attraction of this book lies in 
the way in which the divine nonsense of Mother Goose 
is spun out into tales more wonderful yet. Only one of 
these is by Miss Gibbons, but she illustrates them all. 
To all children who read “Our Young Folks” her name 
is as dear as is her presence (report says) to all children 
who know her face to face.. And though her graceful 
fancies are not always well rendered by the engraver, 
yet their charms are visible underneath. 

In the “Trotty Book” the engraving is better done, 
though the designs are not. Trotty himself, as every 
enlightened person knows, is a creation of genius, taking 
rank with “Prudy” and “Dotty Dimple.” Not to know 
Trotty and the doll “Jerusalem” is like not knowing 
Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick; and the only remedy 
for ignorance, in either case, is a copy of the veracious 
book which records the deeds of these great historic 
personages. T. W. H. 











VERMONT CAMPAIGN. 


Woman Suffrage Conventions have been arranged by 
the Executive Committee of the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association as follows :— 


Brattleboro’, Tuesday everfing, March 1st, and Wed- 
nesday morning, afternoon, and evening, March 2d. 

St. Johnsbury, Thursday evening, March 3d, and Fri- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 4th. 

St. Albans, Tuesday evening, March 8th, and Wednes- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 9th. 

Burlington, Thursday evening, March 10th, and Fri- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 11th. 


At each of these Conventions the presence of several 
of the following distinguished speakers is expected :— 

WiLiiAM Lioyp Garrison, JuLIA WARD Howe, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Lucy Srone, Apa C. 
BowLes, MARGARET CAMPBELL, MAry A. LIver- 
MORE. 

In addition to the above, Mrs. ADA C. Bow.es, of 
Massachusetts, will address the citizens of Vermont in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, under the auspices of the 
VERMONT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, as fol- 
lows :— 


Danby ....... coocccceceee Monday, Feb. 28, « 
Brattleboro’ Convention .Tuesday, Mar, 1, * 
sad ° ...Wednesday, “ 2, " 


Bellows Falls............Thursday, “ 3, sed 
Springfield.............. Friday, * «4 " 


Additional meetings will soon be arranged. Vermont 
papers will please copy. 

For further particulars, address Albert Clarke, Gener- 
al Agent of the State Woman Suffrage Association, St. 
Albans, Vt. 


HOME FOR INEBRIATES, 








Probably but few of your readers are aware that there 
exists a private institution in this city, that has done, 
and continues to do, in a quiet way, a good work in the 
glorious temperance cause. 

Mrs. Dr. Fletcher, No. 5 Asylum street, whose whole 
heart is enlisted in the work, has used her house for 
the year past as an Inebriates’ Home, and though the 


T. W. HIGGINSON, R. 1, 
Miss W. T. HAZARD, Mo., 


if the cog-wheels separate so as to disconnect, they are 
of no service when most needed. We have taken some 
pains to examime the various Wringers, and much pre- 
fer the “Universal,” as lately improved, because it has 
long and strong gears (Rowell’s Patent Double Gear), 
and is the only wringer with “patent stop” for prevent- 
ing the cog-wheels from separating so far as to lose their 
power.—New England Farmer. |Having used for many 
months the kind of wringer mentioned above, we fully 
endorse all that is said of it by our New England con- 
temporary.— Editors of Scientific American.] 
- ->_>-——-— 

THE Portland Argus gives some facts relative to the 
suffering that attended the disaster to the schooner, 
“Emily Hillard,” Capt. Trimbuls :— 

“In a passage from Bangor to New York this vessel 
was blown off, and after a long and desperate contest 
with storm and billow, succeeded in getting into Nas- 
sau. The captain’s wife was on board, and proved her- 
self a heroine. She took her turn at the pumps regu- 
larly, and once, when the worn-out seamen declared 
they would pump no longer, she took an axe and threat- 
ened instant death to the first man who left his station. 
She carried her point, and the vessel and lives were 
thereby saved. The provisions ran short and were 
finally exhausted, and they were six days without a 
morsel of food. They had decided to draw lots to see 
which one should die by his own hand for the others to 
eat, when a favorable wind came, and the vessel the 
next day reached Nassau. They were in a terrible con- 
dition from their. long suffering and were reduced al- 
most to skeletons.” 

- -_—-—-— ——— - 

Tuk WoMAN SUFFRAGE CAUSE makes rapid progress 
inIreland. Ina letter addressed to the Manchester Com- 
mittee for Woman Suffrage, apologizing for her not be- 
ing able to attend the late general meeting of that soci- 
ety, Miss A. I. Robertson stated that the petition from 
the inhabitants of Dublin, in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, was, in 1868, the most numerously 
signed presented from any part of the United Kingdom 
with the exception of three, including the large general 
petition headed by Mrs, Somerville and Miss Florence 
Nightingale; while in the present year, 1869, the peti- 
tions from Dublin received nearly double the number of 
signatures appended in 1868. Miss Robertson’s influ- 
ence has been widely expended in support of the claims 
of women to justice, as through it nearly twenty thou- 
sand persons have petitioned in Ireland in favor of these 
claims; during the two past sessions her exertions in 
this respect, in various ways, having involved to herself 
a cost of £500.—Anti-Slavery Stendard. 

-_—<-——> 

TueE New York Tribune has a very sensible article in 
which it advances the theory that in a generality of cases 
drunkenness is nothing more than an inherited disease, 
and speaks of the case of the poor boy at Scranton, 
Penn., who shot himself because he thought he could 
not overcome his love for strong drink. It says in con- 
clusion :— 

“We only hint at the great reform needed in the treat- 
ment of this growing evil. The day is, we trust, not 
long distant, when it will be as thoroughly understood 
as any other less mortal ailment, and the poor victim 
can seek for some sensible philosophic means of cure 
instead of turning to death, like this poor boy, as the 
only chance of relief, and asking for a plain box, feeling 
that the poor shamed body should be hidden in disgrace 
out of the sight of men.” 

diaiedanicneneasainiauiianiidan 

THE Brooklyn Woman’s Club held its first formaf re- 
ception at the residence of one of its members. A large 
number of members and their friends were present, and 
a pleasant geniality prevailed. An ‘essay upon “Litera- 
ture in a Repubiie” was given by Col. 'T. W. Higginson. 
It was delivered in a pleasant, conversational tone, was 
attentively heard, and generously applauded. This re- 
ception inaugurates a series of similar ones, all of which, 
it is to be hoped, will be as enjoyable as was this. Among 
those present, were Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, of the 
World, R. H. Stoddard and wife, Mrs. Theodore Tilton, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Gildersleeve Longstreet, 
and Mrs. John T. Sargent, of Boston.—N. Y. Tribune. 





OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. ° 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, IL, GEORGE W, JULIAN, Ind., 


cases which she treats are often obstinate and forbid-| GEOR@E WM. CURTIS, N. ¥. MARGARET Y. LONGLEY, O. 


ding, she has thus far been entirely successful in her 
experiment. She treats drunkenness for the most part 
as a disease, and in the majority of cases prescribes med- 
icine for the patient, though she has no iron rule in 
this matter, but isgoverned in her mode of treatment 
altogether by the special nature of the individual case 
brought to her notice. She pays particular attention in 
all cases to the diet of the patient, and never allows. any 
condiments or catsup on her table. Weak tea and ecof- 
fee are the only stimulating drinks permitted. All are 
obliged to take regular baths, and moral treatment and 
advice are persistently given. If private histories could 
be nade public, names of nearly a score of prominent 
men, men connected with the highest social circles, 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Illinois, 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 


HENRY B.BLACKW€LL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana, 


TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA S. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 


Hon. C, W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon. C. B. WAITE, IIL, 


and representing one or two professions, and several | CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Rev. H. EDDY, Wis., 


commercial and business interests of the city, might be 
mentioned here, to show what can be done where sin- 


MOSES COIT TYLER, Mich., 


Mass., 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
; : ; SETH ROGERS, Conn., 
gleness of purpose and personal consideration to an SEVER scumbON x. Y.. 


A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 


idea are enthusiastically united. Mrs. Fletcher has had| ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, lowa, 


as many as fifteen inebriates under her charge at one 
time, theugh at present the number is reduced to two. 


Neariy all the cases have been permanently cured, But! ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., 
even if only one in twenty can, by her method, be raised | Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Oregon, 


up and saved to family, society and virtue, a great work 
is accomplished, and the support and sympathy of the 
public ought to be given to her in generous measure. 


WELL, N.J. ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 


J., 
Hon. RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 


Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
Mrs. GEN, RUFUS SAXTON, 
Rey. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 
Hon. J. C. UNDERWOOD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


el., 


Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev, CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 


She is not able to carry on this reform movement upon | fon NATH'L WHITE, N.H., Hon, J.B. BRADWELL, IIL, 
a plan commensurate with her unbounded faith and| Mrs, JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jk, LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 


enthusiasm. She has willingly given up the profit of a 
regular practice, to devote her whole time to her “Ine- 


LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 


Vt., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minn., 


Mrs. C. 1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 


riates’ a ¢ j tostte af case Mass., 
briates’ Home,” and in the majority of cases her re-| 21174 BETH B. CHACE, R.I., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
ward is only the heartfelt “God bless you,” of the poor] Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rey. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 


victim of depraved appetites, and the approvings of her 


upon a sound financial basis. 

The public are invited to visit this house and examine 
to their satisfaction its methods of treating and caring 
for those whose love of liquor prevents them from car- 
ing for themselves.—Boston News. 


————_—_—__—__—— —_——-— 


How To PurcHASE A CLOTHES WRINGER.—In pur- 
chasing a Clothes Wringer, we prefer one with cog- 
wheels, as they greatly relieve the rubber rolls from 
strain that would otherwise occur, and add much to the 
durability of the machine. The next point is to see 
that the cog-wheels are so arranged as not to fly apart 


anit ¢ Pee, . i Tenn 
own conscience. These, of course, are valuable in MARY GREW, Penn. 
themselves, but cannot place an institution of this,kind | py: JouN CAMERON, Del., 
A. J. BOYER, Ohio, 


Mrs. DR. HAWKES, F'a., 
MARY E. AMES, Cal., 

lion. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 
GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C, 





MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instraction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRS. J. b&b. PAIGE (Room 3), 


Jan. 22. tf _ 246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING=LESSONS, 
This book contains a large number of sketches of subjects at- 


when a large article is passed between the rollers. It} tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
matters not whether the cog-wheels are on one end or | ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 


both ends of the shaft; if large articles disconnect them 





things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 


‘ aloes This is vervi ‘ r : : - * 
they are entirely useless. This is very important, for, | with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 


as the larger the article the yreater the strain, therefore, 


JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 20 Washington St. ‘tf Jan. 2. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 


@ 





IMPROVED. 


|Double Cogs and Double Pressure.} 


The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 

The “ Universal Improved”’ ha ROWELL’S PATENT 
DOU BLE COGS on one end of the roll, in combination with 
the PATENT STOP, (which is in no other wringer,) to pre- 
vent the Double Cogs from separating so sar as to lose their 
power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong teeth, set 
alternately, so that the teeth in the one come opposite the spaces 
in the otlfer, thus affording an upright tooth and center pressure 
all the time in the same whee). 

The importance ef this is not generally understood, and people 
sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both ends of the 
shaft, expecting to get the same advantage; but as articles can dis- 
connect these single cog-wheels continually, on either one side or 
the other, one-half of the power of the cogs is constantly lost; or 
if a large article passes through the center, all the cogs are fre- 
quently disconnected, and rendered useless. Such a wringer has 
double cogs for wringing a very small article, but practically only 
single cogs for a medium article, and no cogs at all for a large arti- 
cle, when most needed. 

The “Universal” has the patent 

LEVER CLAMP, 
which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite sides of 
the same staves (thus avoiding any possible strain or injury to the 
tub), and is adjustable by a single screw to tubs of any size or 
curve, 

The “Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, so arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it were 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure, 

The “Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, so arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it were 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. ’ ; 

The “Universal” has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person, 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed wringers can be ob- 
tained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. 

The celebrated 


Doty Washing Machine 


Sold on the most favorable terms. 





R. C. BROWNING, Gen’l Agent, 


Feb.26. 32 Courtiandt Street, New York. 2t 


CONGRESS RECORD INK. 





A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not 
thicken. 

“The best I ever used.’’—J As. T. FreLps, Esq. 

Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks 


of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


BLANK BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





Jan. 29, 55 Washington St., Boston. 4t 
BLANCHARD 
Self-Threading Needle Company. 


,_PAT® AUG. 31.1869. 





MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Trensurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29, BOSTON, Mass. 8t 


$5.00 PET SEWING MACHINE, 

Price $5.00, will do the work of ten pairs of hands, and as well as 
any $25 machine; is warranted, is simple, easily understood, always 
in order. Send 35 for one. Send two stamps for sample of work 
and circulars. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Address PET 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 4t J22 

O. S. FOWLER’S LAST CALL. 

As he must soon retire to write, he notifies all who intend ever 
to consult him as to their Best Business, Marriage, Self-Culture, 
Managing Children, ete., that they absolutely must call on him at 


the American House IMMEDIATELY. Now, if ever. “Social Sci- 
ence” is now completed. ot Feb. 5. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 


Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled. Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
| made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 
| Jan. 22. 3m R. BROWN, 19 Winter street. | 




















BUY A CROSBY’S 
French Parlor Bed. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE, 

Don’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 

Prices range from $18 upwards. 

We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 
Lounges and Sofa Bedsteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements. Call and examine. 

555 Washington and 6 Eliot Streets, 

Also, Agents for the U. 8S. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 

market. 
PAREKER & HOPKINS. 
F. W. Hopxrys. Feb.5. 4t E. Parker. 


CLOCK’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 





or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 
tions on the sealp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from dfsease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per. 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 

F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 


Jan. 15. tf 


Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman’« Suffrage Association, 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1800. 

No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No. 4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1359. 

No. 5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—*‘The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869, 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa. 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, issu. 

0.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


v4 


For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; 82 per hundred. 

0a¥~ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. . 

Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 
bi 
Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Jan. 15. No. 385 Washington street. 2m 





- ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMmAN, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her Rigur oF 
SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Evrror. ’ 
JutiA Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, WittiAM LiLoyp GaRRI- 
son, and T. W. HigGinson, Associate Editors. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The first number of the WoMAN’s JocrNAL made its appear- 
ance in this city yesterday. It isa handsome quarto sheet, made 
up with excellent taste, consisting in great part of original arti- 
cles, editorial and others, addressed to the interests of women, and 
to the object of securing industrial, educational ond political 
equality between the sexes. The writers for the new paper are 
distinguished by their initials, and are amoug the best-known ad- 
vocates in this field of labor. The WomMAN’s JournAL, while aim- 
ing to make for itself an independent career, also takes the place 
of the Agitator, lately published at Chicago, and now superseded 
by this new venture.—Boston Advertiser. 

Tut Woman’s JourRNAL.—The friends of Woman Suffrage who 
wish to keep the issue clear from entangling allianees with other 
reforms and the endless host of individual whims and vagaries— 
who would pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the tentperance and other special 
reforms in_ this eae have established a weekly paper, the 
Woman’s JourNAL, published in Boston and Chicago, and edited 
by Mrs. Livermore, tre. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by ac- 
complished friends of the cause. The: Woman’s JounRNAL is@ 
fair and attractive paper in appearance; while the variety and 
spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respeet, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are 
those who suppose that folly and extravagance ‘ave necessarily 
characteristic of the discussion of the question. The JouRNAL 18 
indispensable to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Tue WomAn’s JouRNAL.—The first number of the WomaAy’s 
JOURNAL presents a very handsome appearance mechanically, and 
intellectually it is of more than common ability. The subjects are 
well treated, and are varied and pertinent. The salutatory, writ- 
ten by Julia Ward Howe, does not promise too much, but is eon- 
fident and courageous; the sisters are implored to make common 
cause, to lay down all partizan warfare, and organize a peacefwh 
Grand Army of the Republic of Women—not against men, but 
against all that is pernicious, against superstition, against oppres- 
sion; at the close is the scriptural quotation, “Let brotherly love 
continue.” Mrs. Doggett is the foreign correspondent, and do- 
mestic correspondents are numerous and sprightly. The editoriak 
summaries, “What Women are Doiig,’’ and the Notes’ are very 
well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and original. Alto 
gether, the JournNAL isan admirable paper in every respeet; its 
tone is able, dignified and resolute; it undertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, and if continued in a manner equally ele 
vated will exereise no small! influénee in the reform for whose ac 
complishment so many brave and good women are laboring.—¢ hi- 
cago Post. 
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